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TRAVEL 


ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1948 Pro- 

gramme now printing. 1, Switzerland (spring/ 
autumn). 2, Riviera, Florence, Venice. 3, Dolo- 
mites. 4, Austrian Tirol. 5, Swiss Heights. 
6, Rome and Naples. Inquire now, stating date 
preferred.—_LAMMIN TOURS, LTD.., 67, Blenheim 
Terrace, London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 


PELIGHTFUL fireside pastime—planning where 
to go this year. So many places—so many 
hotels—thank goodness Cook’s have collected 
them all together under one cover—their “‘Synop- 
sis of Summer Holidays, 1948” is just what's 
wanted. Twelve hundred hotels and boarding 
houses are listed under resorts—actual prices are 
quoted—it makes it all so easy—don’t take 
chances this time—book through Cook’s. Get 
your copy from any branch of THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. HOL/Ic/B, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 


PERSONAL 
XPERIENCED Furnishing Decorator wishes 
contact designer artist view establishing or 

joining firm. South-west coast. —Box 332. 


R. and MRS. T. H. CAMPBELL- HOWES, 
formerly of the Manor House, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos., are now in permanent residence at 
St. Margaret’s Priory, Titchfield, Hampshire, and 
would like to contact old friends.—Please write 
or phone Titchfield 54. 
ETIRING regular officer and wife, no children 
want country cottage in exchange for ser- 
vices. Wife experienced secretary, husband good 
driv: er. Both domesticated.—Box 333. 
‘UMMER HOLIDAYS AFLOAT. Thames 
estuary and East Coast. 42-ft. Cabin Cruiser, 
sleep 6; hot bath, electric lighting, cooking. 
Fully insured, boatman provided.—Write, giving 














date required, EMBASSY MARINE SERVICE, 
2, Winchester Mews, 
N.W.3. 


Swiss Cottage, London, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
NTIQUES. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 
vices, other useful china, glass, etc. BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. Also English and Russian collectors’ 
pieces.—ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Bland- 
ford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WEL. 6018. 


RE you interested in evidence of survival 
after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 
AVvorD FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
ESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 
hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi- 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. Welbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy) since 1824. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who plays 
for the Royal Caledonian, ‘“‘Debutantes,’’ Hunts- 
men’s and other Balls, open for Hunt, County 
Balls and other functions.—35, Oxford Gardens 
Denham. ’Phone: Den. 2748. 
OUPON-FREE Furnishing Fabic—Dyed 
Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc., in green, rust, rose and blue, 38 ins. wide, 
5/11 yard. For range of samples send 6d. and 
addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. HEWETT, 
122, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 
URTAINS--COUPON FREE. We can supply 
a few new Heavy Linen Curtains, silk screened 
in contemporary designs, beautifully made up at 
reasonable prices.—Call at Showrooms, 81, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and 791, Christ- 
church Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, or we will 
call. No all. No patterns av ailable.—AVERYS, Est. 1834. 
yAIMLER HIRE, LTD., the finest Car Hire 
Service in the world.—243, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.7. Phone: SLOANE 3456. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 
ISTINCTIVE Tweeds by “Peter Saunders” 
hand-woven in individual lengths and exclu- 
sive lengths for people of discrimination and good 
taste.—Write for patterns to PETER SAUNDERS 
(Dept. C3), Deeside Handloom Weavers, Aber- 
deen, W.1. 
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1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 
___ MISCELLANEOUS 


{ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 

widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts, 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields, 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application. 
—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricul- 
tural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. aa 


GENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. Frobisher 3139. 


UNS, Binoculars, 








Fishing Rods and Reels. 

Fair stocks of these goods of high quality 
available. Lists free—CHARDS, 10, Devonshire 
Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23, Established 
1889. 


AND AND NAIL INSTITUTE treats trouble- 
some nails and trains students. Reg. 7561.— 
35, Old Bond St., W.1. Home Treatment parcel, 11/6. 


HE S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts in 
good condition, particularly those of Patch- 
work, Tufted, Hand-quilted and Checkered Plaids 
or those made up of Old Brocades.—Will Owners 
please send descriptions to HEAL & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


EEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING with a 

pair of craftsman-made Bellows, all brass, 
embossed, 16 -inches overall, 52/6 postage and 
packing 1/-. Full approval.—H. L. SHAW, ‘‘Fair- 
ways,” Belgrave Avenue, Flixton, Lancs. 


OVELY pure Sheltand classic Cardigans and 

Sweaters, hand-knitted to own measurement. 
—MRS. STARKEY, The Beeches, Weyhill, And- 
over, Hants. 


HAYES & SONS, LTD., of 106, Hatton 

* Garden, London, E.C.1, are prepared to 
purchase single articles of Fine Jewellery, Rings, 
Brooches, etc., ranging from £500 to £10,000. 
Valuations by Fellow Gemmological Association, 
*Phone: HOLborn 8177. 


INIATURE ORIENTAL WATER GARDENS 

for unique Table Decoration grow without 
soil in a few hours from our special colloidal seed 
crystals. Results guaranteed. Price 2/6 post free 
—DOWISON PRODUCTS (Dept. C), 28, Church 
Street, Slough. 

INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 

sitely painted from photos; 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 


NEMONICON forwarded, 5/6 fee (no further 

charge). Ingenious scheme for Memory 
Feats, Examinations, Speeches, Entertainments, 
etc. Indispensable to Students. — Publishers: 
THE SCHOOL OF MNEMONICS, BCM/LOGY/16, 
London, W.C.1. 

Y KINGDOM FOR A HORSE—pay what you 

like for the steed but see MOSS BROS. of 
Covent Garden about your riding kit at reason- 
able prices. 


ORIENTAL Carpets pets and R Rugs ai are valuable, but 
they must be perfect. We specialise in 
repairing and cleaning, and our own experts 
advise free of charge.—WISEMAN & WOLF, 45, 
New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 6862. 


ARQUET and all other kinds of wood floors 

repaired, re-surfaced and polished by latest 
machine method; New Floors, including rubber 
flooring, supplied and laid. Panelling restored. 
Charges moderate, estimates free.—DAVIS 
PARQUET RESURFACING, LTD., Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. ’Phone: CUNningham 
3205/6. 

ELIABILITY CARS LIMITED 

DRIVE YOURSELF THROUGH IRELAND. 
Ford Prefect or V8 supplied.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply: THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 


HELDON DRESSMAKERS, /LTD. Own mate- 

rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 

TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10..—JOHN KERR & CO. (Micher.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 


HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 8273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 


HE MODERN ANNUITY guarantees a a return 

of over 95 per cent. of capital as well as a life- 
long pension, for man aged 60; higher returns 
for older ages.—BIRD, SMALLWOOD & CO., 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 25a, Paradise 
Street, Birmingham 1. 





MIGRATING? Read Abberley’s ‘“‘Manual for 

Emigrants,’ 8/6, and “Portrait of New 
Zealand,” 12/6.—TANTIVY PRESS, Malvern. 

UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 

AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear, 

Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. Garments also 
designed and made to measure.—ELIZABETH 
DUNCAN, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square. 
S.W.1. Sloane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 


IELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume VI 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents or 1/6 post free from WATMOUGHS, LTD., 
5, Idle, Bradford. 
ORDSON TRACTOR OWNERS. Permit-free 
solid rubber-tyred wheels, equal pneumatics 
on road, better in the fields, no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leafiets—-TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. *Phone: 832 and 833. 


LIVESTOCK ae 


FEW Welsh Corgi Puppies for for sale. Dogs at 

stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139, 


ROWING PULLETS. Book now for 1948 
season.—FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Chertsey. Phone 3252. 


WANHILL” Miniature ~ Poodles, noted for 

hardiness and _ character. Fascinating, 
devoted companions. Black, white, chocolate, 
blue. Seen by appointment. *Phone: Wansford 
226. BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 


AERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS. Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 








EDUCATIONAL 


(OMMON ENTRANCE. Well- known Sussex 
Tutorial Establishment specialises in this 
exam. or gives general education.—Box 264. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE: 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8. 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essential. 





Trade 4/-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 

BAY. Good winter climate, magnificent 
situation, luxuriously furnished, excellent food. 
Fishing, golf, hard tennis court, much rough 
shooting, fully licensed.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, 
Proprietor and Manager. 

ORROWDALE VALLEY. Hazel Bank, Ros- 
thwaite, Keswick, Borrowdale 45. Site of 

Rogue Herries House. . From 5! 5% ems. — 
OURNEMOUTH. 

GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, EAST CLIFF. 
Situated in the most delightful part of Bourne- 
mouth. Noted for good food, service and comfort. 
Moderate terms. Illustrated brochure and tariff 
on application.—Resident Managers: CAPT. and 
MRS. R. F, PRESTON. 'Phone 2070. cs 

AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1% miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). a ’ 

RAGMOHER HOUSE, COROFIN, CO, CLARE. 

Free fishing River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Hunting. Hacking. 
Golf Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous 
service.—EDWARD AND AUDREY DOUGLAS. 

INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 

are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 

J) UISDALE HOTEL. 

A.A, and R.A.S.C. appointed. 
Modernly equipped hotel with hot and cold water 
all bedrooms. Own farm produce, magnificent 
situation. Commands a wonderful view of sea 
and mountain scenery. Sea bathing, loch and sea 
fishing. Open from April 1. ’Phone: Isle Ornsay 2. 
Isle Ornsay Hotel under same management. 
*Phone: Isle Ornsay 6. 
SEE SKYE AT ITS BEST 
IN EARLY SPRING. 








J,ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON 
Special winter terms, so luxuriate in the per- 
fection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted. Superb situation. Every 
modern amenity. Fully licensed. A.A. XXXX. 
Write terms extended visits. Tel. 903/4. 
OOK, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 
BAREDOWN HOTEL. 
First class, licensed, situated in 6'; acres charm- 
ing grounds, in the centre of delightful country, 
2 miles from London. Hard tennis courts, riding, 
fishing, golf, all available. Central heating 
throughout. Hot and cold running water in all 
bedrooms. Excellent food and service. ’Phone: 
Hook 23. 
OSPITALITY is offered in a large country 
house (for long or short periods) to those 
who have been accustomed to, but are now de- 
prived of, life in spacious and gracious surround- 
ings and the amenities of a real home.—ACTON 
SCOTT HALL, Church Stretton, Shropshire. 
ENT. PUCKLE HILL HOTEL AND COUNTRY 
CLUB, SHORNE (off Rochester Way). A 
charming house, recently opened, 5 miles from 
Gravesend. Elevated position. Beautiful sur- 
roundings. Quality in everything has been 
achieved. Comfort assured. Good food and per- 
sonal service. Five minutes Rochester and 
Cobham Park Golf Course. Open to non-residents. 
—Write: MRS. L. F. SHENOW, or ’phone Shorne 
286 for moderate terms. 
ARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL—the best 
air in England. Fully licensed; 150 bed- 
rooms; lift to all floors; ballroom; lounge; 
American and lounge bars; billiards, table tennis, 
etc. Dancing to the Cliftonbille Dance Orchestra. 
—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or ’phone Margate 1780. 
Temporarily closed—reopening for Easter. 
EWQUAY. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
WATERGATE BAY. Facing sea. Buses pass 
door. Small select hotel. Exc. cooking. H.& c. in 
allrooms. Interior-sprung beds. Terms inc. early 
morning tea, bath and garage, April, May, 7 gns., 
June 8 gns., July, August and September 10 gns. 
Special terms for winter residents from 4'% gns. 
*Phone: St. Mawgan 280. Write Proprietor. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE, 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. Good beds; good 
food; music, dancing, ideal indoor swim 
pool, tennis, health-giving walks in glorious 
Derbyshire.—Inquiries have the personal atten- 
tion of the Managing Director, MR. J. J. HEW- 
LETT. Telephone: Buxton 2000. 
IDMOUTH, S. DEVON. KNOWLE GRANGE 
HOTEL. Well known for mildness of winter 
climate. This hotel provides that degree of home- 
like comfort so desirable during short days and 
long evenings. Wellapptd. Mod. amenities. Near 
sea. Tel. 790. 
OUTHSEA. “NORMANDY” GUEST HOUSE, 
16, St. Andrews Road. Tel.: Portsmouth 73747. 
Convenient sea, shops, theatre, bus. Perm. and 
non-perm. Moderate terms. 
TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450) 
HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms £5/5/- per week from 
October 15 to February 29. 
SUFFOLK c COAST. At the small unspoilt fown 
of Southwold with good golf, wild fowling, 
stay at the SWAN HOTEL. Good food and wine, 
warmth and comfort. Special winter terms. 
Telephone: Southwold 3305. 
HE FIELD, SALTWOOD, KENT. Quiet Coun- 
try House mile sea. Accommodation winter 
and summer guests: fitted basins, electric fires in 
bedrooms; own produce. Tel.: Hythe 640511. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
"TUMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Shamley Green, near Guildford. Only the 
truly discerning come here, to enjoy complete 
comfort and perfect country; to appreciate foo; 
and wine; to relax or be gay. £6/6/- to £7/7). 
weekly. Bramley 3155. 
OU’LL FIND lots of Life’s Little Luxuries ai 
WHITE HALL HOTELS—really good food, 
courteous service, and comfort of the first order 
—Montague Street, W.C.1, the hotel with the gar. 
den (65 rooms), Museum 9714; Bloomsbury Scuare, 
W.C.1 (75 rooms. licensed), Chancery 5401. 


GARDENING 

CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 

labour in the kitchen garden, £131, carriage 
paid; 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.-—Headq 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Saker 
Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 
Moror LAWN MOWERS. Have your ~otor 

mower reconditioned for next season Free 
collection and delivery of all makes wit in 50 
miles of London. Motor mowers bought, sc'd and 
exchanged.—Write or phone the Motor “ower 
Specialists DALE JONES & CO., 81P, “ittle 
Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD. 2013 (4 lines), 

OLID OAK RAINWATER TUBS. Also ‘ arden 

Tubs for flowers or shrubs. Various sizes, 
Catalogue by post from BALDWICKS, 52, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. 
THE CARNATIONS OF RAOUL MART N, , St. 

Remy de Provence. Original Giant Ci: -baud, 
Enfant de Nice. Compact Dwarf. Guay :nteed 
hand-selected seed of these famous carn »tions, 
Sow now to flower continuously, from July 
onwards. Very hardy and simple to grov these 
carnations produce double blooms with e razing 
consistency. Their lovely perfume, stifi~ess of 
stem and profusion of flower make them i: °al for 
indoor decoration or the border. We also offer 
exclusive selections of perennial carnation’. some 
from XVII-century strains. Resistant to severe 
frost, these carnations may be left undis!urbed 
to flower for several years without deteric ation, 
—Full particulars from the Sole Agent in Great 
Britain, GEORGE B. ROBERTS, Harewell, “aver- 
sham, Kent. Special quotations for Nurseymen., 
There is no finer carnation seed in the worid than 
that of Raoul Martin. 


FOR SALE 
EAUTIFUL Bluthner Grand Piano, ebony, 
6 ft., valued £300. Best offer over £170 secures, 
Bargain. Seen London; no dealers.—Box 341. 
BACH Boudoir Grand, gilt-lacquered hand- 
painted case. Beautiful tone. Special model tof 
suit Louis XVI furniture, £900.—MRS., RITTERS- 
HAUS, 7, St. James’s Square, Bath. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue. Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street. 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe be Road, Watford. 
"TARPAUL ,INS, new super quality green duck § 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., By 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order-§ 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 
Two Chinese hand-made Carpets for - sale: 
Apricot with blue border and design, 12 x % 
£150. Two shades of blue, 12 x 9, £70. Just cleaned: 
Can be seen Bournemouth.—Box 334. 
WO pairs West End Plus-fours, pre-war, almost 
new; waist 40 ins., inside leg 26 ins. £4 each 
pair; no couvons.—Box 335, 
WANTED 
~ COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send 
registered post, stating price required. Cash or 
offer by return. a 
OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid for collection, fine and rare pieces, 
especially gold, Standard Catalogue of English 
Coins, 5/-; Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal 
Bulletin, 2/6 per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD.., 65, 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
GENTLEMAN requires nearly new Saloon Car, 
or good pre-war model; reasonable price.— 
Write, 32, Parkthorne Road, London, S.W.12._ 
PETER . JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy second-hand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 


URGENTLY wanted, English Timber growing 
in woodlands or on farms, and if desired the 
freehold could be acquired.—Please reply t0 
TIMBER, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton. _ 


CTORIAN and Cameo Jewellery, gem-set and 
gold jewels; real, cultured and imitation 
pearls; paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette cases: 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD. 
Dept. C.L. 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
Nat. Prov.) 
WANTED ‘to buy, large or small colle 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VI 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 


WANTED. lady’s leather lamb or flee: y-lined 
hip-length Coat, bust 38-39 in.—Box 36._ 


ANTED, revolving Garden Hut, ¢ livered 
Windsor.—Write: Box A70, SCRIP ’S AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, South Molton Str t, Wl. 


__ “COUNTRY LIFE” COPIE: 
oo oa cs 
OUNTRY LIFE,” Jan. 1946 to June } 

(less two copies), all in clean con 5 
Offers to H. OWEN, 15, Liverpool Road, F “kdale, 
Lancs. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO? 3 
ADVERTISING PAGE 262 
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Pearl Freeman 


LADY BANKS 


Lady Banks, who is a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. R. W. Bradley, of The 


Warrens, 
Lymington, Hampshire, was married to Major-General Sir Donald Banks last week 
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WESTMINSTER REPLANNED 


G the Guitahall ofthe with the opening at 





the Guildhall of the public enquiry into the 

application of the Holden-Holford plan for 
the City of London, the plan for the City of 
Westminster, prepared by Mr. J. Rawlinson, the 
City Engineer, and Mr. W. R. Davidge, the 
doyen of town-planning experts, has been issued. 
Both plans are crucial sections of the County of 
London Plan, with the general conception of 
which, and with its over-all requirements, they 
have to be co-ordinated. The City plan, charac- 
terised by extremely bold yet sensitive grasp of 
most complex problems, has reached the stage 
when the proposed remodelling can be quite 
clearly visualised. The extent to which the 
compulsory purchase of reconstruction areas will 
be necessary is now being discussed. The West- 
minster plan is still in a more fluid stage. 
Indeed, while its problems are scarcely less 
resistant than the City’s, they are essentially 
fluid. The easy flow of traffic through, and its 
circulation within, the area can be said to be 
Westminster’s primary problem. Second only to 
that is the preservation so far as possible intact 
of those administrative, residential, and com- 
mercial ‘precincts’? which constitute West- 
minster’s functional individuality, and, if pos- 
sible, their more complete insulation from noise 
and traffic. By far the most important of them 
is the Abbey-Parliament precinct; the string of 
Royal parks is almost equally so; while Mayfair, 
Belgravia, Pimlico, and the Covent Garden, 
Leicester Square, and Soho areas, are respec- 
tively the chief residential and specialised 
precincts. 

The characteristic principle of the County of 
London Plan is the canalisation of through 
traffic into main routes between and insulating 
the component precincts, and the provision of 
ample roundabouts at their intersections, The 
manner in which the Westminster plan applies 
this principle affords a criterion of its quality. 

The degree to which it has been embodied 
in the plan is indicated by the following new 
principal routes and intersections: Lambeth 
Bridge—Marble Arch, with new or enlarged 
circuses at Rochester Row, Victoria and Hyde 
Park Corner; Park Lane and the West Carriage 
Drive being thrown into a dual park way. 
Grosvenor Road—Rochester Row—Victoria 
Street (with a circus at the intersection)— 
Storey’s Gate—and the Duke of York’s Steps, 
which become a ramp connecting with Lower 
Regent Street. Mount Street—Berkeley Square 
—a circus at the Bond Street crossing—an 
under-pass below Regent Street—and a new 
road east through Soho. A route south from 
Davis Street, connecting with Albemarle and 
Grafton Streets, which become an avenue 
divided by grass. A new route from Curzon 
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Street via Half Moon Street to Buckingham 
Palace across the Green Park, where it is joined 
by an extension of Pall Mall. A route parallel 
with the Strand from Aldwych via Maiden Lane 
to Charing Cross Road, with a main circus 
behind St. Martin’s Church. Within this frame- 
work Soho is almost entirely re-developed, with 
the Dean Street area cleared for the erection of 
tall flats in gardens; Pimlico is entirely re- 
planned in large residential units; and it is 
recommended that the market area of Covent 
Garden should be reduced and reconstructed. 
The most prominent alteration would be the 
extending of Piccadilly Circus east to form an 
oblong, the enlargement southward of Trafalgar 
Square to the Admiralty Arch, the Hyde Park 
Corner circus, which would contain the Ionic 
Screen and Apsley House, and the disappearance 
of Charing Cross Station below ground. 

The broad pattern is vastly impressive 
compared to the existing labyrinth, yet in- 
geniously contrived to make use of existing 
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WINTER FRUIT 


N its small ghostly cage-like gossamer, 
Gleams the ved fruit of the Cape gooseberry; 

Its small cage perishing in filigree— 
A marvel of Nature, is far lovelier 
Than when the green and flame-shot curtains line 
Its wall—a lantern in design. 
Beautiful thing ! The frail intricacies 
Of the ved fruit’s imprisoning habitation 
Bear in its shape and meaning a relation 
Unto man’s human heart of mysteries. 
And so the soul through the frail flesh should shine, 
Potent with Spring as the last years decline. 


TRENE H. Lewis. 
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routes through damaged or _ out-of-date 
property. On the whole it leaves the main 
precincts undisturbed. But on two points 
it may be criticised. The Green Park is split up 
by traffic routes into three fragments, seriously 
reducing its amenity value. And the extension 
of Parliament Square would tend to attract 
traffic to what should be an administrative and 
historic precinct closed to traffic. A by-pass 
from Victoria Street to Storey’s Gate is in any 
case indicated and might well be made the only 
route, thereby skirting the Abbey-Parliament 
precinct altogether. An alternative treatment of 
this vital area, contained in the brochure 
Westminster Regained, issued by the Architectural 
Review, deserves serious comparison, if only as 
a means of adding open space to a plan that 
makes several serious inroads on Westminster’s 
heritage of parks. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND OTHERS 


HOUGH decisions—such as the alleged 

acceptance of a plan to dismember and 
extinguish Herefordshire—are being attributed 
to the Local Government Boundary Com- 
missioners, their reports are not yet public and 
such anticipations may be groundless. The main 
trouble goes deeper than any mere question of 
boundary adjustment. As the chairman, Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, told a conference of 
municipal representatives last September, the 
Commissioners have found a strong desire among 
local authorities for change, but no agreement as 
to what changes should be made. What is 
wanted in most areas is to make sure of a strong 
unit for the major local government services 
while preserving local interest in the work of all 
the others. We must clearly have some form of 
“‘two-tier,’’ if not ‘‘three-tier,’’ government— 
but, as Sir Malcolm asked, “‘is the lower tier to 
be given a worth-while job to do, or are the 
members of such local authorities to be allowed 
to lose interest, as well as the public they 
serve?” The plan now adopted in national 
legislation is to make all public services the 
responsibility of county councils, and to give 
those councils powers of delegation—which they 
may or may not use. The reaction of the estab- 
lished non-county boroughs to such arrange- 
ments is naturally disapproving. They accuse 
the county councils of remoteness, of incon- 
sistency in delegation, and of deliberately 
making it ineffective. As for the rural districts, 
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their councils are obliged to find the money 
precepted for by the county councils, but they 
have little or nothing to say in its spending, 
Mr. Geoffrey Rippon suggests as a remedy that 
membership of the county council should be 
partly by nomination from the district councils, 
In any case the question remains—how far is it 
feasible to vest policy and budget in the county 
while telling boroughs and ‘districts to get on 
with the job? The present administrative con- 
fusion of authorities and tasks is a threat to the 
very survival of local government itself. 


RATING REFORM 


R. BEVAN’S decision to rush the Local 
Government Bill through its Committe 
stage has been obviously unfair not only to the 
Opposition, but to the representatives of local 
authorities and other interested bodies who 
wished to put forward suitable amendments to 
this highly technical measure. During «he 
passage through Standing Committee of Part | II 
of the Bill, the Minister pinned his entire fa th 
on centralisation as a cure for all the admiis- 
trative and technical ills of the existing syst-m 
of rating, and was content to ignore the th-ee 
expert professional bodies interested who hz ve 
separately but unanimously advised against the 
centralised machinery proposed on the ground 
that it will not attain its object, and will require 
a much greater expert staff. Part IV of the Bill 
containing its valuation provisions reached the 
Standing Committee only last week, and was 
generally considered by all professional valuers 
with experience of valuation for rating as being 
technically unsound. Not only was the cost of 
construction basis adopted in the Bill said to be 
insufficiently elastic to give effect to varying 
circumstances of properties and neighbourhood, 
but serious anomalies were foreseen as the result 
of valuing ratepayers on the four different 
methods proposed (for example) for rating 
farm-houses, pre-1919 houses, private houses 
within the rent restriction limits, and post-1918 
local authority houses. Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve 
suggested in The Times last week that Mr. Bevan 
might well have entrusted his centralised officers 
with the carrying out of valuations on a uniform 
annual value basis. 


GROUND NUTS 


HE Government’s progress report on the 

ground nuts scheme in East Africa shows 
that a start has now been made and a whole 
crop of technical problems have been produced. 
The clearing of the thorn bushes and the extrac- 
tion of the roots of trees that abound in 
Tanganyika have proved tougher than were 
expected, and, instead of 150,000 acres of 
growing ground nuts, there will not be more than 
10,000 acres for this year’s harvest. Trial plots 
grown last year gave some good yields, but not 
until this year’s crop has been tackled in April 
can the complexities of mechanised harvesting 
be assessed. Apart from the growing and 
harvesting of ground nuts, there is the wider 
problem of maintaining.a satisfactory level of 
soil fertility through a proper crop. rotation. 
There are no rainfall records available, and no 
one can say what will happen to the top surface 
of the soil when hundreds of bulldozers have 
flattened the African bush. British taxpayers 
who are financing these operations wish the 
pioneers well, and their successors, the Over- 
seas Food Corporation, will earn everyone's 
gratitude if the high hopes in this scheme which 
Ministers have fostered can be realised during 
the next few years to relieve Britain’s acute 
shortage of fats and oils, and give the consumer 
here a better diet. Up to the end of November 
last, the total expenditure on this scheme was 
£4,250,000, and the Government’s White Paper 
says that the costs are likely to be considerably 
higher than was originally estimatea. ‘he 
revenue may also be higher if the world price of 
ground nuts remains at over £50 a ton, and 
there is also the prospect of getting some us2ful 
timber from this area as soon as the railway and 
port facilities can be got going. But it is as well 
to recognise from the start that the scheme 1s 
a great gamble, if it is also a great opportu ‘ity 
for showing that Britons still have the en ct- 
prise and endurance to carry such developm«ats 
through to success. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


ROTES | 
By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


~.OR the last ten years a covey of French 

I partridges has been in occupation of the 
now markedly gameless area in which I 

liv. I am not suggesting that it consists of 
the same birds that I first saw a decade ago in 

I the days of peace, but sometimes, seeing that 
| the’- continued existence is due solely to first- 
cla: leadership and discipline, I suspect that 


) the same old cock must still be in command, 
} anc, if this is so, I hope I shall not have the 
} dou’ tful pleasure of meeting him on the table. 

routine of the covey is presumably the 


sam> every day, since while the light lasts they 
are busy feeding somewhere on the eight- 
-ed odd acres of farm lands and market 
as on the low-lying land in the valley, and 
spend the night on a high heather-and- 
| gorsc-grown promontory of the Forest which lies 
ito the east. The invariable rule that they 
‘observe is never to feed or sleep in the same 


The 


hun 
| gard 


they 


Ispot on consecutive days and nights, and 
ithe fact that they were flushed from the old 
) gravel pit one evening affords proof that they 
will be at least half-a-mile distant from it at 
i sunset the next day. 

: * * 


* 

OBTAINED a good view of the covey early 

I in September, when I put them up one 
evening from an old anti-aircraft post on the 
high ground, and they then numbered eleven. 
The other day, just before the end of the 
partridge-shooting season, after I had passed the 
local farmer and A. N. Other walking with guns 
through the tenantless kale, I flushed the covey 
of Frenchmen from the corner of a field in which 
a rick had stood, and there were still nine birds 
present on parade. I may add that the field 
in which they were feeding was not on the land 
of the gun-carrying farmer, and that in any case 

) they rose at well over a hundred and fifty yards 
jon my approach. To have come through this 
} winter with two casualties only, when anything 
that looked in any way edible was worth the 
} expense of a considerable amount of time, 
cunning and cartridges by everyone living in the 
| vicinity, constitutes proof of the most efficient 
jand skilful leadership by the old cock in com- 
mand. In the interests of the shoot-owners of 
this district it is to be hoped that the partridges 
}do not imitate the Army and institute a 
Hcompulsory course for ‘Tactical Fitness to 
Command Coveys,”’ since with this old cock as 
the obvious selection for chief instructor the 
(gbags of 1948 will be hardly worth the picking up. 


* * 
* 


N the early days of these Notes I wrote con- 
#4 cerning a house in this district which had a 
notice-board erected in a prominent position in 
he grounds bearing the usual announcement 
‘Trespassers will be Prosecuted,” with the 
additional warning ‘Beware of Poisonous 
Adders in this Wood.” When one reads this 
plarming information, one gets the impression 
hat a special strain of particularly poisonous 
adders are raised for the discomfiture of tres- 
assers, but that they are sufficiently well 
rained to respect the ankles of the legitimate 
wner of the property. Actually, the whole of 
his corner of the New Forest is very well popu- 
ated by adders, and I doubt if the wood in 
{uestion can boast more of them on a warm 
‘pring morning than can my own orchard. 
Since the days when I commented on the 


otice-board and _ its quaint announcement 
he property has seen many vicissitudes. It 

bas becn occupied by two infantry units and at 
ast three anti-aircraft detachments; the Royal 

Force took it over from the Army and in 
urs 


‘ of time handed it on to the American Air 
orc and then in 1944 the American Air Force 
ven’ over to France and gave it back to our Air 


‘ 
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OLD HOUSES NEAR THE ABBEY AT TEWKESBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Force, who occupied it until the outbreak of 
peace. During all these years, with the many 
changes of occupants many things happened : 
the gateposts were knocked down, the garden 
was eliminated, trees were felled in every direc- 
tion, paths were cut through the small wood and 
slit trenches and bomb-shelters were constructed 
everywhere, and the Americans, with trespassers 
also at the backs of their minds, erected their 
own notice-boards with the usual ‘‘Get Out and 
Keep Out” warnings. With their Rocky Moun- 
tain rattlesnake complex they probably adopted 
a contemptuous attitude towards our British 
adder, and doubted his ability to keep anyone 


out of anything. 


* 
* 


ig eo at last the place has gone back to its 
owner, or his successor, but, though 
practically all the features of the pre-war period 
have been altered, or have disappeared, the old 
notice-board advertising the adders is still in 
position. It will be interesting to know what the 
adder output will be this spring, and if military 
occupation has had any effect on their number. 
If a hot dry summer has anything to do with 
the fecundity of the reptile, I should imagine the 
result might be quite sufficient to awake the 
interest of the passer-by, who might be tempted 
to enter the grounds to see the sight. 

In this part of the New Forest, where one 
has an opportunity to see possibly half-a-dozen 
adders on a suitable sunny morning in the early 
part of any year, I have always been struck by 


what one might call the spring fashion they 
adopt. Some years the body colour of prac- 
tically all the adders seen basking in the heather 
is a pale steel blue, and the following year one 
may notice that the prevailing tint is definitely 
not blue but something approaching an olive 
green. I wonder what shade the designers of the 
adders’ new look will devise for the fashion of 
1948, but in any case it will only be colour that 
is affected, and the reptiles will not be called 
upon to alter their whole shape to conform with 
the ideas of those who merely design, and forget 
that there are such things as clothing coupons. 
* * * 

(C= of my ornithological complaints is that, 

though I have done my fair share of marsh- 
creeping, I have never yet seen a bittern. From 
time to time I hear secretly of the arrival of this 
bird on some river in the vicinity, but before I 
am able to locate and view him his obituary 
notice usually appears in the local paper, and I 
read how a keen sportsman with defective eye- 
sight has shot one of Britain’s rarest birds. 
During the last few months a bittern has been 
constantly reported on a stretch of the near-by 
river and, since there are ten miles between its 
most northerly and southerly locations, this 
suggests that there are not one bird, but two, or 
even three. I do not know very much about 
the bittern, but from what I have read of him 
I gather that when he finds a spot that suits his 
mode of life he usually stays there. If this is 
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correct, these birds have every chance of 
survival, since practically the whole length of 
this river is privately owned and watched by 
keepers who will make a point of studying their 
convenience and regard the nesting of a bittern 
on their water as a distinct achievement. 

I rather suspect that the stage manager 
who controls matters for those interested in 
bird life, feeling that I had been neglected over 
the bittern in the past, had arranged for me to 
have a private close-up view of one during a 
recent duck shoot on the river. Owing to a 
misunderstanding on my part the plans went 
wrong, for the show specimen was not in front 
of the “hide” I entered, but ready in position 
by the next one down-stream. The gun 
who went into this obtained an excellent view 
of the bittern standing on the opposite bank. 
The bird then rose and flew slowly up-stream, 
passing my hide on the way. Unfortunately at 
the moment when it arrived in front of me I 
was fully occupied with a large flight of teal, 
with a flock of wigeon in the offing, and failed 
to notice it. 

* ‘ * 

TATISTICIANS, the number of whom 

increases daily and who presumably are 
willing to tackle any problem, have turned out 
some useful figures which go to prove that, 
as CountrY LIFE has always maintained, the 
badger is on the whole an extremely well- 
behaved animal. In the Bridlington district of 
Yorkshire the said statisticians discovered that 
in 1947 farmers and others lost no fewer than 
1,867 head of poultry, and of this alarming total 
1,293 were taken by foxes, 559 by hen thieves 
and 15 only by badgers. If the statisticians 
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had left it at that, the evidence in favour of the 
badger might have been considered entirely 
satisfactory, but these tireless workers in the 
cause of excessive paper consumption have gone 
much farther and have proved that, when the 
badger is forced to fall from grace owing to the 
dictates of hunger, he very considerately chooses 
the least valuable birds in the flock he raids. 
This is proved convincingly by the figures 
provided, since the birds taken by the poultry 
thieves were valued at £721, which works out 
at £1 5s. 9d. a head, those selected by the foxes 
were worth £1,500 and must have been a 
slightly cheaper line at £1 3s. 2d. each, whereas 
the badger quota, valued at a total of only £9, 
were obviously the type of birds that the owner 
is very glad to see the last of since their market 
value is only 12s.ahead. When I think of some 
of the birds sold in our market place for 25s. 
I shudder to think of one less than half this 
price. 


Judging from Form AM/48, which I received 
to-day, the statisticians of the country will 
be so busy for some time to come that I doubt 
if we shall be able to get the monetary value of 
badger-killed poultry for 1948, unless a con- 
siderable number of mathematical recruits are 
called up for the statistical services. As the 
owner of a one-acre field I, in common with 
thousands of other landowners of this grade, use 
approximately a cwt. of paper annually filling 
in forms about the dredge corn and potatoes I 
shall produce with luck and with the help of the 
neighbouring farmer. When performing this 
clerical work I always adopt a deprecatory 
attitude, to discourage the Ministry from 
running away with the idea that I am one of the 
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biggest farmers and food-producers in the land. 


Form AM/48, however, goes to prove that they 
still have great hopes of me, and this afternoop 
the gardener and I shall be busy in the tool-sheq 
counting the number of “‘sugar-beet liftin 
ploughs,” “‘ 


combined seed and fertiliser drills” | 


and ‘‘silage cutters and blowers” that we use. | 


Actually I do not think that my cultivato; 
which is worked by one-man power, but which 
in damp soil really requires two, comes under 
the heading of any of these implements, and the 
return as usual will have to be “‘nil’’, valess 
the gardener and I are classified as ‘ grubbers 
and scufflers,’”” which sometimes I suspect. 


* * 
am 


ORSET has always had more than its fair 
share of wood-pigeons and endeavours to 
keep the numbers down by organised shoots ona 
certain day of the week, an arrangement hich 
other counties might copy. In the dim past, 
when I lived in the county, the day set aside 
for this was Thursday, and when guns were 
popping off constantly in every likely wood the 
birds were kept on the move from 3 p.m. until 
dusk. There were, however, sometimes ‘aults 
in the organisation, and one would notice with 
a feeling of frustration flight after fligat of 
pigeons swooping down into some wood in the 
distance which was not occupied by a man with 
a gun. There were always a few sceptical land- 
owners who could never be brought to believe 
that, if a stranger were allowed access to their 
coverts to shoot only pigeons, he would be able 
to tell the difference between that bird and 


a pheasant in the failing light of a winter's} 


evening. 


CO-OPERATION IN FORESTRY 


Written and Illustrated by BRUCE URQUHART 


industry in Britain, is becoming a vital part 
of the programmes of reconstruction of our 
countryside. Already the Forestry Commission 
is the largest single owner of land, and the text 
of deeds and agreements are included in a 
booklet being published by the Commission for 


Fr inauseey i for so long a neglected rural 
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the guidance of private owners wishing to dedi- 
cate their woodlands to timber production. Fora 
private individual to invest in growingtrees which 
mature in a minimum of 30-50 years may seem 
rash. Yet many among the most business-minded 
landowners are planting on an increasing scale. 
What are the inducements? Capital must, 


has. 


conifers and arable and pasture below 
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WHERE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY MEET IN NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND. High ground, over 


of course, be available, and with nationalisation 
and the shrinkage of secure investments more 
money is flowing towards the land in general 
The costs of afforesting woodlands may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, be set against income-tax 
paid on other income, death duties need not be 
paid at the time of death and therefore do not 
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increase the rate of assessment on 
an estate. Thus there is definite 
encouragement to divert money 
which would be paid out in taxes 
into the growing of timber. 

The old inducement of planting 
for esthetic effect and to provide 
cover for game have inevitably 
become secondary to the financial 

est. This does not mean that 

+ game or the landscape 

| be disregarded, for both are 

mised as land values which 
be improved by good forest 
agement. If private forestry 

» continue it must be con- 

‘ed as a business just as much 

.griculture, and therefore it 

unds at least that standard 

cll which successful British 

‘rs have shown in their art 

nd management. 

Although in many ways 
rel.ced to agriculture, forestry 
rec sires more careful planning, 
for the forester must envisage a 
rotation of crops for 50 and even 
109 years. Mistakes are slow to 
show their effect. For example, 
European larch, grown successfully 
in Britain for several rotations, 

recently failed in large areas, 
after reaching the age of 10-20 
years. The large-scale failures 
have been in the State forests, 
somewhat naturally, but private 
estates have also suffered. The significant 
point is that because of a lack of research 
or care in Management an owner may lose 
some £50 an acre, 20 years after the initial 
mistake. 

It is probably fair to charge compound 
interest on the investment of capital in forestry, 
as in any other industry. Therefore high initial 
costs or delayed returns make it difficult to 
obtain a profit. It is here that skilled manage- 
ment is so essential. Some slow-growing species 
which will produce first-quality timber may be 
less profitable than a species of rapid growth 
producing third-quality timber on a similar site. 
The ability to market early thinnings profitably 
is also of importance, not only because it affects 
compound interest directly, but because it 
becomes more profitable to grow the final crop 
on a longer rotation. Crops grown on long 
rotations store large-dimensional timber and act 
as a security rather like a deposit account at 
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N! TURALLY REGENERATED GROUPS OF TREES IN SCOTLAND ON AN ESTATE WHERE 
CO-OPERATIVE METHODS OF MANAGEMENT HAVE BEEN IN PROGRESS 


OPEN STOCKING WITH NATURAL GROWTH 


a bank. This, of course, is a national as well 
as a private asset to be drawn upon in emer- 
gency. 

If the Government is to expect owners of 
woodlands to grow timber on long rotations, and 
it is likely that licences to fell young plantations 
on a pit-wood rotation will not be freely granted 
in years to come, the markets for early thinnings 
must be made attractive. To-day many markets 
exist, from ladder poles, turnery, transmission 
poles, wood-wool and pulp to pit-wood. How- 
ever, many of the products from British wood- 
lands still lack the quality of imports. Pit- 
props, for example, unbarked and from a wide 
range of species, do not compare favourably 
with the smooth peeled props from Scandinavia. 
If a grading system were evolved by which 
home-grown pit-props of a high standard were 
allowed the same prices as imported props, 
much would be done towards effecting a per- 
manent market for early thinnings. 
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OF PINE IN THE BACKGROUND 


Before the war, I accompanied trial loads 
of British props to the coal face, and when 
a miner, stripped to the waist, shoulders a 
poorly trimmed prop, his remarks are not 
polite. 

To encourage forestry as a private enter- 
prise, the plan of Dedication has been offered, 
and it is a plan evolved mainly while the 
Coalition Government held office. The grants 
offered, and the tax rebates permissible, make 
it possible to invest in timber with the prospect 
of a yield of approximately 3 per cent.—in ideal 
conditions. Good forest management can 
develop the ideal conditions required, by, for 
example, selection of site and spccies, by good 
marketing and economical methods of produc- 
tion. Such ideal conditions rarely exist at first. 
Thus in forestry, as in any other industry, the 
specialist becomes necessary. The Forestry 
Commission employs university-trained forest 
officers, and in almost all the great forest 
countries in Europe, private 
owners employ forestry graduates. 

Experience abroad has shown 
that the economic unit of forest 
is approximately 3,000-5,000 acres. 
A glance at any map, such as 
the excellent new national grid 
sheets, will show that British 
woodlands are predominantly in 
small scattered units. One of the 
fundamental problems therefore in 
British forestry is that of co-ordin- 
ating the existing woodlands into 
regional groups. 

Under the Dedication scheme, 
Government officials will be 
responsible for the inspection of 
dedicated woodlands and_ will 
therefore to some extent stand- 
ardise a degree of skilled manage- 
ment by preventing neglect; but 
more positive action is necessary. 
~~ In Denmark, where the dis- 
tribution of private woodlands is 
similar to ours, economic manage- 
ment has developed by the organ- 
isation of Co-operative Societies. 
These societies employ their own 
forest officers who are responsible 
to the members in each forest 
district. The Danish Government 
soon recognised the advantages of 
this form of skilled supervision, 
initiating from the owners them- 
selves. It proved more. flexible 
and efficient than direct State 
supervision and consequently the 
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Societies were subsidised and encouraged. From 
the owner’s point of view, the Societies could 
be guided to perform the functions most in the 
interest of their members, since the choice of 
each forest manager became theirs. 

Similar methods have developed in Finland, 
and to-day there are over 1,000 members of 
Co-operative Forestry Societies there, the aver- 
age size of individual units of forest being 
160 acres, varying from 100 to 900 acres each. 

In England, two similar types of organis- 
ation started before the war, only one of which 
still survives. In Scotland, a landowners’ co- 
operative forestry society was founded some 
30 years ago. This society, known as 
the Co-operative Forestry Society (Scotland) 
Ltd., is registered as a non-profit-making com- 
pany and has its offices in Edinburgh. Since 
the war, to meet the demands of Dedication it 
has employed a university-trained forest officer 
and its members own about 200,000 acres of 
woodland. These members are scattered over 


SMALL SCATTERED WOODS IN NORTH-AST 
SCOTLAND NOW BEING CO-ORDINATED UNDER } 
A CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM 


must be carefully planned; otherwise a mobile gang canniot be 
maintained. Piece-rate work can be satisfactorily applied 
to most forest operations and is preferred by the workers, 
who can earn high wages, and supervision can be less intensive, 

Many estates purchase seedlings and line them out for 
the following season’s planting, and by concentrating this 
work in a few well-sited nurseries in a region where the 
necessary skill and space for mechanical cultivation exist, 
better transplants have been produced. Similarly, a collection 
of seed from trees known to succeed in the region can be 
arranged and the seed trees carefully selected. The other 
advantages which have developed are better marketing, for 
obvious reasons, bulk purchasing of materials with attendant 
discounts, the exchange and hire of machinery, and control 
of vermin such as rabbits. 

There are many difficulties still to be overcome. We are 
a nation of individualists and do not accede to any new system 
which may appear to curtail our freedom. Unlike our 
American friends, we suspect an expert, and that degree of 
specialisation necessary for efficient forestry is not always 
welcomed. However, in Scotland, at least, considerable 
progress is being made in co-operative methods. Land agents 
and owners of land have such demands made upon them to 
deal with taxation and the mass of paper work connected 
with agriculture that the services of a local specialist trained 
in the problems of estate forestry are becoming essential. From 
necessity, the most economic methods are being sought and 
with tact and mutual confidence a trained forest manager can 
build up the sort of organisation proved to be successful in 
Europe. Private forestry can play an important part in the 
future and it is to be hoped will continue the invaluable help it 
has given to thenation in the past. It should never be forgotten 
that not only the bulk of our timber in two wars came from 
private estates, but that the pioneer work of introducing such 
species as European larch, Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, as 
well as that of growing trees on moorland peat, remains to } 
the credit of enterprising woodland owners. 


(Left) ABULLDOZER AT WORK ON FOREST ROADS. 
The bulldozer is an ideal machine for use on a co-operative 
basis among owners of woodland. (Below) THE AMERI- 
CAN LOG ARCH PROVIDES AN ECONOMIC METHOD 
OF TRANSPORTING TIMBER FROM WOODS TO 
SAWMILL, BUT IS OF HIGH CAPITAL COST 





the length and breadth of Scotland and, unlike the smaller English Society, 
which is confined to North-east England, still requires concentration. To 
develop a true regional co-ordination of woodlands, a panel of consultants 
has been formed recently in Scotland, by the Co-operative Forestry Society. 
Each of these men should in time be able to concentrate his work on 
some 2,000-6,000 acres of woodland. The degree of co-operation possible 
will depend largely on the consultant, the condition of the woodlands and 
other local circumstances. 

In certain regions, where pilot groups of estate woodlands have been 
partly co-ordinated, interesting facts emerge .For example, mobile labour 
to undertake any forest operation on piece rates or contract can be 
successfully organised if the demands of all the woodland owners in the 
district are co-ordinated by aconsultant. Successful contract work, of great 
value to small woodlands, owned in units of less than 500 acres, has been 
developed. Since there is so much seasonal work in forestry, it has become 
clear that the whole range of operations likely to be effected on contract 
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CONSIDER THE HERON 


cannot swoop from the air and seize 

his prey. Other birds that live by 
fishing, such as grebes, divers, cormorants, 
garnets or ospreys, can swim, dive or swoop. 
Most of them can both swim and dive. Yet the 
heron lives like a lord on patience and a quick 
beak. 

He is a bird of clock-like regularity. His 
morning or evening flights to the fishing grounds 
can be timed to the minute. And, as for the 
len:th of that flight, the heron will think noth- 
ing of flying thirty miles merely in order to get 
his breakfast. Indeed, the late Duke of Argyll, 
the ninth, who spent much time studying the 
herons at Inveraray and elsewhere, always 
sai. that in his view a colony of herons 
rey larly covered a stretch of country sixty 
mil.s square surrounding their heronry. 

One of the contradictions of the heron’s 
chaiacter, is that, although the birds are 
solitary fishers and seem to appropriate 
individual stretches of river from which they 
will chase off any intruders, they are, none 
the iess, the most sociable and garrulous birds 
when they return to the heronry. 

Seldom or never will you see two herons 
fishing close together on any river, but I have 
seen aS Many as seventeen fishing on one strip 
of tidal foreshore on the mudflats of the Essex 
Blackwater. Each bird had apparently 
“staked a claim’’ over a hundred yards or so 
of mud. And there they were, like a long line 
of grey posts, on the edge of the incoming tide. 
None trespassed on the territory of the others, 
although I lay in my gun-punt and watched 
them through the glasses for more than an 
hour. These tide-feeding herons seem to catch 
a lot of small eels and fish of every sort. It 
would not surprise me to know that they eat 
lug-worms, but I have never seen them take 
them, although I have repeatedly seen them 
catch eels, some quite large. I have seen 
herons flying home at night at least three or 
four times with eels twisting in their beaks. 
The eels usually appeared to be from eighteen 
inches to two feet in length, and were, pre- 
sumably, being taken home to the nest, but 
how the bird managed to keep a grip on 
such slippery customers was more than I 
could explain. 

That well-known northern naturalist, Mr, 
Mortimer Batten, reported some years ago 
that he had actually seen a fight between two 
cock herons, one of which had trespassed on 
the other’s fishing territory. The fight was 
followed by a gathering of seven other herons 
which clustered round the offender and 
appeared to hold a committee meeting on 
his misdeeds and tell him what they thought 
of him at the tops of their voices. Mr. Batten 
did not describe the method of fighting, and 
apparently neither bird was seriously injured; 
but a duel between the lightning beak-strokes 
of two cock herons would be an inspiring spec- 
tacle—rapier work of the quickest. 

A wounded heron always sits back on his 
tail and strikes at his enemy with the speed 
of a rattlesnake. They almost invariably go 
for the eyes. Equally they will attack anyone 
who raids the nest. Mr. Batten says that a 
reliable Canadian naturalist told him some years 
ago that he had seen two or three nesting herons 
attack and severely wound a fisher or wolverine 
which had climbed up to the nest. Now the 
fisher is an enormous aquatic weasel, larger 
than any English otter, so one is left to imagine 
what a heron could do to a cat, an otter, or the 
inquisitive eyes of a bird’s-nesting boy. 

Herons grow to a very large size. I have 
one in my collection that must stand about 314 
fee t high. The average length overall, however, 
is not more than about 38 inches, but the 
litt'e night heron that turns up occasionally in 
East Anglia (I have one shot on the Merton 
Holl estate in Norfolk in 1883) is only two feet 
lo g, and the even rarer buff-backed heron and 
the squacco heron, of which only about seventy 
hive been recorded in the British Isles, both 

erage about twenty inches in length. 

The plumes of the common: heron vary a 


H' cannot swim; he cannot dive; he 


lot in colour. Some are almost pure white; 
others are streaked with dark feathers. The 
late Duke of Argyll held the opinion that the 
white sheen on the heron’s breast plumes acted 
as a bait, since, he said, it was reflected in the 
water and caused fish to swim up to it. This is 
pure conjecture. 

Herons not only eat fish of all sorts, includ- 
ing perch with their strong, spiny dorsal fins 
which they must swallow head-first (otherwise 
they would choke), but also rats, frogs, crabs, 
mice and some young birds. Mrs. Stewart, wife 
of the stalker at Auchmore, near Killin, in 
Perthshire, actually reported having seen one 
trying to swallow a stoat ! 

Pretty pictures that show herons standing 
at the edge of a pool with their necks artistically 
curved waiting for a fish are wrong. Fishing 
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WAITING FOR A FISH 


herons do not curve their necks. They either 
stand with the neck straight and vertical, as 
shown in the accompanying photograph, or with 
it stuck out forward at an angle of about 45 
degrees. And they will stand in this position, 
utterly motionless, for twenty minutes. 

Their favourite fishing grounds are shallow 
pools or runs in rivers, mudflats, and rocky 
pools on the edge of the tide, sea-pools where 
rivers run into the sea, small burns and even 
cattle ponds in the middle of grass fields. I 
think they usually go to the ponds for frogs. 
A favourite spot is the slack water of an eddy in 
a Highland stream when it is in full spate. The 
water is usually discoloured, and fish, weary 
with battling against the rush of flood waters, 
swim into the backwash for a rest. That is the 
heron’s chance. 

The late Duke of Argyll used to tell the 
story of a heron that he saw stalk a trout 
upstream. He described it as walking up the 
bed of the stream with long, slow cautious 
strides, its body bent low and almost double 
until it got within reach of the trout, which was 
lying motionless head to stream. Then, with one 
lightning dart, it had the fish. On another 
occasion he saw a heron completely lose its head. 
It had been standing for some minutes on a sort 
of low cliff overlooking a deep pool in the river 
Aray. A trout in the pool was too much for 
its sense of its own limitations, for the heron, 
after watching it intently for some minutes, 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


suddenly dived off the bank “‘headlong and 
passionately ” after the fish. It soused itself in 
the pool, missed the fish, was swept down into a, 
shallow, struggled out drenched, and flew off like 
a wet rag. 

Herons begin to court their wives early in 
the spring when, like cranes, they sometimes 
indulge in the most ungainly and amusing- 
looking dances. The eggs are laid in March, 
three or four, greenish blue, with a chalky sur- 
face, but the young birds do not hatch till April 
and can seldom fly before May. That is probably 
because the bones in the legs take some time to 
develop and harden. 

The nest, a huge affair of sticks, which can 
be seen a mile away, is usually in the top of a 
tall tree, but on islands in remote lochs the birds 
will nest in the tops of low bushes, and I have 
even heard of them nesting on the ground, 
-but have never seen it. The nests are usually 
in colonies of from half a dozen to forty or 
fifty, but not infrequently a pair will nest by 
themselves miles away from any other 
heronry. Their favourite trees are beeches 
and firs, but they will nest in oaks and elms, 
and I have even seen them in a poplar on the 
edge of Wicken Fen. Like rooks, they will 
not nest in rotten trees or in diseased elms. 

The parents feed the young at the nest 
by regurgitating food from their own 
stomachs straight into the yourg birds’ 
beaks. The young, as soon as they have 
their feathers, begin to scramble about the 
tree-tops like cats, swinging from branch to 
branch, clinging on with their long toes and 
sometimes gripping a branch with their 
beaks. The noise that goes on when the 
family is in full swing is incredible. Squawks, 
squeals, croaks and grunts vary with cough- 
ing noises, rasps, screeches, and even barks, 
which sound almost like those of a dog. In 
addition, the birds make a loud clapping 
noise with their lower mandibles. This is 
apparently a sign of hunger. The heron, in 
fact, has a wider range of vocabulary than 
almost any other British bird. It can cer- 
tainly make a greater variety of noises than 
a rook, and if you should hear young herons 
in full chorus in a wood on a moon-light night 
(for the parents frequently fish by the 
moon) you might imagine that the wood 
was haunted by witches and hobgoblins. I 
am perfectly certain that some of the old 
country legends of haunted woods where 
devils and bogies were supposed to dwell be- 
gan when some homing rustic was terrified out 
of his wits by a heronry in full parliament. 

Herons are not fast on the wing; I doubt 
if they can fly at much more than thirty-five 
miles an hour, whereas a rook can do forty-five 
to fifty miles an hour, a pheasant about ten miles 
faster and a teal or wigeon at least sixty to 
seventy miles an hour, and the peregrine falcon, 
the heron’s deadliest foe, can swoop from the 
clouds at eighty to ninety miles an hour. 

The reason for the heron’s slow, ungainly 
flight lies in this, that, despite its immense 
wing spread, the bird’s body is so light in com- 
parison that there is no appreciable weight to 
give momentum. The fastest birds are usually 
those with comparatively heavy bodies and 
short, pointed, quick-beating wings. Thus the 
guillemot, with its stubby, weighty little body 
and short, quick-cutting wings can fly at sixty 
miles an hour, swim, dive like a flash and even 
pursue its prey under water; it has all the advan- 
tages that the lordly heron lacks. 

Herons are scared of no birds except hawks 
and falcons. Even the sight of that craven- 
hearted, foul-smelling killer of young rabbits 
and eater of beetles, the buzzard, will strike 
terror into a heron. The moment the heron 
spies a big hawk or falcon, he flies as low to the 
ground or to the stream as possible, and shows 
every sign of intense fear. I have frequently 
seen them attacked by rooks, but that does not 
seem to bother them. Their one real fear in life 
is the fear of the falcon, inherited from dim, 
gone generations of those ancestral herons that 
were the sport of kings, the quarry of medieval 
knights. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS ; 


A WRONG IDENTIFICATION 


HE portrait shown in the enclosed photo- 
| graph came into my possession several 
years ago at a time when I was engaged 
on writing a biography of Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel (1650-1707). It purported to be a copy 
of a painting of this old admiral done by Peter 
Lely, Shovel then being a young man. Subse- 
quent examination, however, and comparison 
with other paintings and engravings (including 
the one in the National Gallery) throw consider- 
able doubt upon its authenticity. Can any reader 
identify the picture and suggest who it might be, 
if, indeed, it does not depict Admiral Shovel ? 
A. H. CHovit (Major), Coombe Hill, Gloucester- 
shire. 

This portrait, painted civca 1695-1700, can 
be ascribed to the Riley-Closterman firm, who 
flourished in the last twenty years of the 
17th century and produced a mass of 
portraits, mostly of rather indifferent quality. 
John Riley, the “‘senior partner,’ died in 1691 
and his autograph work has considerable charm. 
This is almost certainly the work of Closterman, 
a rather heavy artist who enjoyed a fashionable 
practice, being patronised by the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Somerset, for example. He 
died in 1711. There is no clue to the identity 
of the sitter, but it is certainly not a portrait 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 


A SPANISH CABINET 


Can you tell me anything about the chest 
shown in the two accompanying photographs? 
It stands on a table, which, we think, was not 
originally made for the chest. We wondered 
whether it could be of Spanish design and was 
made for carrying jewellery about.—F. ELson, 
Epsom, Surrey. 





UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT, PROBABLY 
BY CLOSTERMAN 


See question: A Wrong Identification 


The chest on a stand is a vargueno, a charac- 
teristic piece of Spanish furniture which 
answered the purpose of a cabinet and desk for 
storing letters and papers, and found a place 
in almost every place of business or study. The 
chest has a hinged flap, which opens down- 
wards, and the interior is fitted with small 
drawers. These chests are always mounted with 
fine pierced locks, with pierced lock-plate, and 
often other pierced mounts, which are orna- 
mental. They are supported on stands of 
various forms; and the narrow table with its 

characteristic bracing irons is probably 
contemporary. The table is fitted with 
two long pulls, which, drawn out to their 
full extent, support the flap of the 
cabinet when let down. This vargueto 
appears to be of 17th-century date. 


GLASSES WITH FACETED 
STEMS 


I was interested by an article on cut 
glass which you published in your issue 
of June 6 last year, and particularly by 
Fig. 2 in which was shown “a very early 
and rare specimen of a faceted stem wine- 
glass.”” I enclose a photograph of a col- 
lection of six glasses in my possession 
with rather the same shallow diamond 
cutting, and shall be interested to have 
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in addition, to strike personal emblems on 
knife blades. Their designs were often in- 
spired by the armorial bearings of nobility 
which had been used on knife hafts as 
a means of identification from the time when 
most people could interpret devices but were 
ignorant of reading. These heraldic devices ( 
were marked on the haft in such a position that, 
when contained in a sheath and worn at the 
girdle, they could be read by the onlooker: 
that is, with blade tip pointing downwards, 
Cutlers’ marks, stamped on the hot meta! of 
knife blades during forging on the anvil by the 
bladesmith, faced in the same direction. 

When spoons, and later forks, became 
fashionable table appointments, they were 
marked with heraldic devices to match the 
knife. These articles were all carried to table by 
their individual owners. When, towards the 
end of the 17th century, it became custormary 
to supply guests with complete table equipr ent, 
sets of knives, forks and spoons were made with 
matching handles and were, like other service 
appointments, engraved with the owner's 
heraldic device placed as formerly. Marks on 
the handles of all the three pieces faced in the 
same direction, a custom still in use. 

Although some early knife blades were 
engraved with heraldic devices as described 
above, it has never been customary for knife 
blades for private use to be engraved with marks 
of identification. Plain ivory handles of Vic- 
torian days were sometimes engraved with 
monograms and initials. 


THE ORIGIN OF DESSERT KNIVES 


Not long ago you published a reply to a 
question about the date when fish knives first 
made their appearance. I think many of your 
readers would be interested if you could supply 


A SET OF SIX IRISH GLASSES WITH 
HEXAGONALLY CUT STEMS, circa 1790 
(Below) DETAIL OF CUTTING 


See question: Glasses With Faceted Stems 


SPANISH VARGUENO, 17th CENTURY, (above) 
CLOSED AND (below) OPEN 


See question: A Spanish Cabinet 


any details which you can give me about them. 
—Moyra Fox, Glendurgan, near Falmouth, 
Cornwall. 

The six faceted cut wine-glasses are hexagonally 
cut, not ‘‘diamond”’ as described. This is an inter- 
esting set, however. The date would be about 1790, 
and they are probably of Irish manufacture. 


WHICH WAY UP? 


In engraving an owner’s arms or initials on a set of 


table silver it seems to be the practice for the forks and 
spoons to be engraved so that when laid on the table the 
arms or initials appear upside down unless they are held 
up by the end that goes to the mouth. Enquiries from a 
maker produced the somewhat unsatisfactory answer: 
“Silver always has been and always is engraved in this 


way” ; but no explanation could be given of the origin of 


the practice. It seems illogical that engraving should be 
done one way with forks and spoons and another with 
knives. Can you give the reason ?—PETER E. R. 
Levy, 18, Cumberland Street, Manchester. 


For many centuries it has been customary to en- 
grave coats-of-arms, crests, monograms, and initials 
on knife handles so that they may be read when the blade 
is held vertically with the haft upward. 

In 1365 it became compulsory for blade-smiths 
working in London to mark knife blades with the 
impress of a dagger. In 1409 they were compelled, 
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similar information about the introduction of 
fruit knives.—A. R., London, E.C.4. 


After it had become customary, towards 
the end of the 17th century, for the host to 
supply his guests at table with knife, fork, and 
spoon, it was not long before additional table 
accessories were introduced. Among these was 
the gold dessert or fruit knife with a solid haft 
of the same metal. These were rare, however. 


During the reign of William and Mary 
frcit knives were made of silver with solid silver 
he’ts. At first these were the same size and 
shape as the ordinary steel-bladed knife, but by 
170 they began to be made slightly shorter and 
wee accompanied by matching forks. By 1740 
bo. knife and fork had become considerably 
sh. cter and this was referred to in 1770 when 
sil er dessert knives were patented by Dru 
Dr ry, a London goldsmith. These had hollow 
ha s—each half was stamped from rolled 


Perhaps you will be able to help me to find out 
the locality depicted in a landscape by the same 
artist which I possess. It is signed by him and 
dated 1698. It is difficult in the photograph to 
see all the wonderful detail, but the following are 
some of the more important features which may 
aid in identification. 

1. The river, judging by the locks and water- 
mill, is flowing towards the town. 

2. The barge is laden with sacks and timber 
and there is a timber-yard on the river bank. 

3. Spanning the river is a timber bridge 
with stone arches near each bank. 

4, The church has a small leaden spire on 
the tower almost like a dunce’s cap. 

5. Most of the houses appear to be plastered 
and have tiled roofs. 

Family tradition places the scene in Shrop- 
shire, probably near Shrewsbury, but this may 
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town rise the hills, somewhat exaggerated in 
height, on the Oxfordshire side. The artist’s 
accuracy makes it possible to identify with cer- 
tainty the church tower with its large belfry 
windows and four octagonal corner turrets 
crowned by battlements, not pinnacles. The 
tower had a spirelet which survived until the 
early years of the 19th century. The timber 
bridge shown in the picture was replaced by the 
present stone bridge in 1786. The house with 
twin gables at the bridgehead still exists, though 
one gable has been removed and the other cut 
down. Siberechts was much employed by the 
second Duke of Buckingham at Cliveden, and 
Henley is not many miles away. 

In the Weald Hall picture a haymaking 
scene is painted in the foreground, and here we 
have a wagon loaded with hay, drawn by three 
horses, with two haymakers reclining on top of 
the load. The horses are decked out with gay 
trappings, the leader wearing a_beribboned 


LANDSCAPE BY JAN SIBERECHTS, SIGNED AND DATED 1698, IDENTIFIED AS HENLEY VIEWED FROM THE BERKSHIRE SIDE 


silver—and cost of manufacture was thus 
reduced to nearly one-thirtieth of its former 
figure, while the weight of the metal was halved. 

During the remainder of the century 
dessert knives with accompanying forks were 
used as a matter of course by the gentry. In 
1820 Henry Botfield Thomason, of Birmingham, 
patented a method by which a steel edge could 
be given to the blade of a gold or silver dessert 
knife. Blades were also elaborately engraved. 
From about 1840 the hafts might be plated and 
by 1350 dessert knives and forks might have 
Ivory hafts, plain or ornamented with silver 


ferrules, 

AN EARLY VIEW OF HENLEY 

a In your issue of August 15, 1947, you pub- 
lish la painting of Weald Hall, Essex, circa 
169), which you attributed to Jan Siberechts. 


See question: An Early View of Henley 


be a false clue. I shall be most grateful for any 
help that you or your readers can give-—HEATHER 
J. MITCHELL, Tylers, Kippington, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

This very interesting topographical land- 
scape is without any doubt a view of Henley- 


on-Thames. The accuracy and minute detail 
with which it is painted make it an important 
and valuable record of the appearance of the 
town two hundred and fifty years ago, while 
quite apart from its topographical interest it is 
a delightful picture of the English countryside. 
The town is viewed from the Berkshire bank, 
from a point above the road that runs between 
the river and the slopes where Park Place now 
is. One is looking north-west down river, which 
bends sharply to the north-east at the bridge, 
and Regatta Reach is marked by the line of 
willows along the bank beyond. Behind the 


object on his head. One of the great charms of 
the landscapes painted by Siberechts is the 
minute detail which he put into them. 


A LONDON CLOCKMAKER 

Can you give me an approximate date for 
a grandfather clock made by “Sam. Guy, Lon- 
don”? It has a narrow flat-topped case with 
a brass dial.—G. E. P., Cumberland. 


Sam. Guy was a London maker who was 
apprenticed in 1692 to Jonathan Andrews. The 
clock is therefore likely to date from the reign 
of Queen Anne or George I. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 
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GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Written and Illustrated by ANGUS W. ACWORTH 


T is curious how close is the synchronisation 
I between the building up of the Colonial 
Empire on the one hand and the elaboration 
of the Georgian style of architecture on the other. 
The foundations for both were laid in the 
17th century; both reached their heyday in 
the 18th century; and in the second quarter of 
the 19th century the inspiration of each failed. 
There would not seem to be any essential con- 
nection between mercantilist philosophy and 
classical building formulas; nor, at first sight at 
any rate, is there anything in common between 
Pugin’s Contrasts and the economic doctrines of 
Ricardo and the two Mills. None the less, it isa 
fact that the Durham Report and Pugin’s book 
were published within the space of two years. 
So came to an end a brilliant period of 
building and of Empire building which can 
nowhere be studied to better advantage than 
in the West Indies, for the Islands were 
colonised by men who were imbued with a taste 
for classical architecture, and who under the 
mercantilist system were restricted economically 
and socially as well as politically to the English 
connection. A ‘‘Colonial”’ style was inevitably 
developed which represented the adaptation of 
Georgian architecture to suit local conditions; 
and despite losses from fire, earthquake and 
hurricane, as well as deliberate destruction, 
enough buildings remain from the hundred 
years of prosperity which followed the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle to show just how the ideas 
which the planters and their architects brought 
out from England were modified to conform 


with West Indian needs. 1.—WAREHOUSES ON THE CAREENAGE, ST. GEORGE’S, GRENADA 
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2.—_THE RODNEY MEMORIAL, SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA (WITH THE PORTICO OF KING’S HOUSE ON THE LEFT) 
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The two factors which had chiefly to be 
taken into account were climate and available 
materials. In climatic conditions where even 
at Christmas the thermometer rarely goes below 
70 deg. fireplaces with their accompanying 
chimneys were quickly dispensed with. For the 
same reason, jalousies were substituted for 
windows and often even for walls. To quote 
from the Journal of a visitor to Jamaica in 1819 : 
“the whole house is virandoed with shifting 
Jenetian blinds to admit air; except that one 

f the end rooms has sash windows on account 
f the rains, which, when they arrive, are so 
heavy and shift so suddenly from the one side 
‘9 the other, that all the blinds are obliged to 
te kept closed; consequently the whole house 
; in total darkness during their continuance 
except the single windowed room.” This is 
- description of a typical single-storeyed house 


3._STAIRWAY OF THE COURT HOUSE, 

ST. JOHN’S, ANTIGUA; BUILT IN 1750, 

REBUILT IN 1845 AFTER THE EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 1842 


in the country. Those in the towns—though 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, is an exception—had, or 
at any rate now have, a sufficiency of windows 
as well as of ‘“‘shifting Venetian blinds’ (or 
jalousies), Again, to build a lofty structure was 
to court disaster when next there was an earth- 
quake or hurricane, and so the normal practice 
was in the country to build single-storey 
buildings, sometimes with storerooms under- 
neath, and only in the more important streets 
of the towns to build to two storeys. The three- 
storey shops in Swan Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados (Fig. 12), built after the hurricane of 
1780, are exceptional. 

As in the American Colonies farther north, 
the material most readily available was wood. 
Unfortunately it is a material particularly 
liable to attack by termites, and, once wooden 
structures in the West Indies are neglected, 
they soon perish. Jamaicans—but Jamaicans 
only—protect woodwork by sanding it, that is 
to say, they throw fine white sand on still 
wet paint, thereby presumably making the 
material less digestible. In addition to the 
protection afforded, this process has the effect 
of roughening the surface of the paint, breaking 
up the reflected light and softening the impact 
of the brilliant tropical sun. For the more 
important buildings, recourse was had to brick 
and stone. The first was not of local manu- 
facture but came out from England as ballast : 
St. George’s, Grenada, for example, is notable 
for the number of its buildings constructed of 
London stock brick. Cut-stone was used par- 
ticularly in St. Kitts and Nevis; and in Jamaica 
examples of Spanish walling are frequently to 

found. This last is a simple form of construc- 
n and consists of timber framing filled in with 
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5.—HARMONY HALL, BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS : AN 18th-CENTURY BUILDING 
RECONSTRUCTED AFTER THE HURRICANES OF 1780 AND 1831 


6.—DRAWING-ROOM 


OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BARBADOS 
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7.—THE CATHEDRAL, ST. JOHN’S, ANTIGUA (1848): AN ESSAY IN VICTORIAN BAROQUE. 


JAMAICA. 


rough stones set in a composition of red earth 
and lime mortar. The actual building process 
is not unlike that used for poured concrete; 
and the walls are finished by a surface rendering 
in similar fashion. 

Public and ecclesiastical buildings conform 
fairly closely to their English prototypes, except 
perhaps for a certain extravagance of detail 
which does no more than match them to the 
luxuriance of their tropical setting. The 
Rodney Memorial at Spanish Town, Jamaica 
(Fig. 2), is a good example of this. Erected 
shortly after the event to commemorate 
Rodney’s great victory over the French fleet in 
1782, it is designed on orthodox lines; yet from 
the bold reliefs above the open arches to the 
lion on top of the cupola, it exhibits extrava- 
gances of detail which are typically Jamaican. 
This Memorial, incidentally, forms one side of 
a square which was planned as a central feature 
of what was till 1872 the capital of Jamaica 
and is a fine example of a lay-out in the grand 
manner. 

Alley Church, also in Jamaica (Fig. 8), is 
another example of the same tendency. This 
church, built about 1820, follows the usual West 
Indian aisle-less plan but, unlike many, boasts 


10.—CLARENCE HOUSE, ANTIGUA. 
ST. JOHN’S, ANTIGUA. 


of a tower. This plays for safety by being squat 
and, characteristically, has all its features— 
quoins, keystones and roundel—exaggerated. 
It is interesting to compare it with another 
tower, also brick built, nearly a thousand miles 
away on the Savannah Club at Bridgetown, 
Barbados (Fig. 9). This is twenty years later in 
date and has a distinctly Victorian air. 

For domestic buildings the usual material 
was wood, and the plan was first to build a plat- 
form of masonry, then to construct upon it 
a single-storeyed building consisting of a gallery 
running the Jength of the house, corresponding 
with the “porch” of the American Colonial 
house, with a passage at right-angles out of 
which opened the other rooms. In the larger 
houses, this passage might be broad enough to 
serve as a dining-room. The kitchen and other 
offices would be in out-buildings at the back. 
Where there was an upper storey, this would 
generally be reached by an outside stairway. 
Clarence House, Antigua (Fig. 10), built in 1787 
for the Duke of Clarence, who was later to 
ascend the English throne as William IV, con- 
forms to this general plan except that the 
gallery is returned along the two sides. It also 
still possesses examples of the fine ironwork 








(Middle) 8.—ALLEY CHURCE, 


(Right) 9—TOWER OF THE SAVANNAH CLUB, BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS 


dating from about 1800 which is found so plenti- 
fully in this Island. 

Domestic buildings naturally afforded 
scope for the individualism of craftsmen and 
even if the relative smallness and poverty of 
the Islands led to less rich a development than 
in the American Colonies, there is much to 
admire. The streets of Falmouth, Jamaica 
(Fig. 4), of St. John’s, Antigua (Fig. 11), and 
of St. George’s, Grenada (Fig. 1) in particular 
contain a wealth of buildings which, while 
differing each from its neighbour, have the just 
proportions and essential good manners which 
characterise all Georgian architecture. They 
strike the observer as English and as yet not 
English: they represent, indeed, Georgian 
architecture in its West Indian dress. 

Emancipation in 1834 created a serious 
labour problem and many fine estates were 
abandoned for lack of labourers to cultivate 
them. Free Trade in 1846 abolished the 
British West Indian monopoly of the British 
sugar market and completed the ruin of the 
planters. As a consequence, building in the 
Colonies came to an abrupt halt just when the 
Georgian tradition in England passed into 
eclipse. 
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(Middle) 11.—DOORWAY OF HOUSE AT CORNER OF EAST AND ST. MARY STREE'’ 5, 
(Right) 12.—SHOP FRONT IN SWAN STREET, BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS 
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IRISH SEAT FURNIT 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


‘WRISH architecture and decoration ‘had a 
f short flowering season. The publications 
4+ of the Georgian Society of Dublin admit that 
che native oak furniture is both “ very rare and 
very rude”’ in Irish houses, and that the out- 
put of walnut furniture is negligible. But 
during the early and middle Georgian period, 
inder ordered and stable conditions, the develop- 
ent of building, interior decoration and 
‘yrniture, centring naturally in Dublin, was 
urprisingly rapid. Visitors to Ireland noted 
je richness of decoration in the great Dublin 
yuses, especially in the hall, staircase and 
‘ing-rooms, though the bedrooms were plainly 
id scantily furnished and the servants were 
“stowed away anywhere.”’ 

The Irish furniture makers in the period 
between about 1725 and 1760 used mahogany 
v'thout figure, very rich in colour (approaching 
» some cases black) and patinating readily. 
‘ne peculiar characteristics of Irish work have 
been described by various authorities. Its chief 
difference from English furniture lies in the 
spaces occupied by carving on the aprons of 
stools, chairs and tables, where the flat, naive, 
foliated detail is relieved against a ground 
incised with a large-meshed trellis or punching. 
There is also a tendency to interrupt the curve 
of the cabriole leg by a collar above the paw 




























1.—-MAHOGANY ARM-CHAIR, circa 1768 


foot, and to square the paw foot; also to intro- 
duce webbing between the claws of claw and 
ball terminations. In cabriole seat furniture, 
the legs are often united by a stretcher at a 
time when this construction was obsolete in 
England. 

In Irish furniture about 1735 ‘‘they appear 
to have copied the design of English furniture 
of about 1725; in fact it may be said that the 
lrish furniture of this period is a decade later 
in design than the English.” 

The flat surface of carved detail, the squared 
foot and the connecting stretcher are all shown 
in the chair-back settee from Malahide Castle, 
near Dublin (Fig. 2). In the second set of seat 
furniture in the same house the cabriole legs, 
tie broad vertical divisions of the seat, and the 
.ell and acanthus detail on the seat-rail and 
‘cf would indicate a date about 1730 in English 
iarniture, but the character of the carving on 
2¢ top rail must date from the middle years of 
‘ae century. 

There was considerable alteration to the 
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2.—MAHOGANY THREE-CHAIR-BACK SETTEE, circa 1760 


interior of Malahide during the lifetime of 
Richard Talbot who succeeded about 1760, and 
on entering into possession he set about bringing 
it up to date. ‘‘The whole interior of the west 
range was no doubt gutted, and new floors and 
windows were inserted; also some two-thirds of 
the main floor was devoted to a big drawing- 
room communicating with a smaller drawing- 
room. Both rooms have ceilings of the rich 
Rococo decoration which the Dublin plasterers, 
headed by Richard West, had been executing 
for twenty years’’ (to quote Mr. Christopher 
Hussey’s account of Malahide in CouNTRY 
Lire, April 25, 1947). 

The work might fhave been assigned to a 
date at least a decade earlier than 1765 if the 
family tradition had not been definite that it 
was undertaken after 1765. 

The chairs and settee (Figs. 1 and 3) are 
no doubt contemporary with this reconstruction. 


“ee 


Early in George III’s reign Irish furniture 
followed English furniture more closely in 
point of date, and was influenced by the pattern- 
books of London cabinet-makers. The inlaid 
furniture by William Moore, of Dublin (illus- 
trated in Country LIFE, May 3, 1946) is close 
to contemporary English design. This was 
to be expected from the ‘long experience at 
Messrs. Mayhew & Ince, London,” which is 
quoted by Moore in an advertisement in the 
Dublin Evening Post of 1782. From this 
advertisement it is clear that he specialised in 
inlay, and his place of business was ‘‘the inlaid 
ware-room.”’ In the Dublin directories he is 
described as cabinet-maker from 1785-1790 
and inlayer and cabinet-maker from 1791 and 
1793. In 1791 a visitor touring Ireland spoke 
of the work of an Irish furniture-maker, Charles 
Dunroche, whose “‘mahogany chairs would not 
have disgraced a cabinet-maker in London.” 
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TOBACCO-GROWING IN BRITAIN 


granted to individuals to grow tobacco 
for their personal use, free from controls, 
excise and red tape, many people in Britain will 
wish to try their hand at this interesting crop. 
This urge may be due either to restriction of 
supplies in shops or merely be the inherent 
tendency of the true gardener to experiment. 
There is nothing difficult about growing 
tobacco here, as far as climate is concerned, for 
most parts of this country have probably a far 
more favourable climate than that of Belgium, 
where good tobacco is grown privately on a very 
wide scale. Whether the result will make an 
agreeable smoke or merely be suitable for fumi- 
gation depends, however, not so much on the 
kind of seed used as on attention to certain 
details of cultivation and the correct handling of 
the resultant crop in the curing and maturing 
stages. 
Though there are probably few unaware of 
the fact, it is perhaps as well to state at the out- 


LD: BTLESS now that permission has been 





PART OF THE TOBACCO CROP, READY FOR HARVESTING, ON A PLANTATION IN 


set that the ornamental tobacco plants, so often 
seen in our borders, of the species Nicotiana 
affinis, are not only totally unsuitable for making 
smoking tobaccos but may be positively 
dangerous. The main smoking tobaccos come 
from Nicotiana Tabacum, N. macrophylla or N. 
virginica, with certain sub-varieties. N. Taba- 
cum (the common tobacco) is the Havana type; 
N. macrophylla is the source of the Maryland 
tobaccos. Another species, N. rustica, a smaller 
plant than the former, has been widely culti- 
vated in Germany, Hungary and the East 
Indies, and it is from this, I believe, that some 
of the best Austrian tobaccos were produced. 
Which variety is selected will depend very 
largely on supplies available, but I think there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining in this 
country seed of N. virginica of the Burley 
variety, or possibly of some of the Rhodesian 
tobaccos. Having recently tried the Havana 
tobacco, I cannot recommend it, as it tends to 
grow coarse and produce a very strong, rather 
rank tobacco on many of our soils, and in this 
climate, especially if the season should be a wet 
one. I have recently handled some fine Austrian 
tobacco grown here which produced a very agree- 
able smoking tobacco of good flavour and fine 
aroma. In any case, Havana is really, even at 








By E. F. HURT 


its best, suitable only for cigars, and the rolling 
of cigars is a work which requires experience 
hardly likely to be attained at the outset by the 
amateur. 

It should not be imagined that the flavour 
or quality of a tobacco depends entirely on the 
variety. Soil is the main factor, both in quality, 
colour and flavour. Clay soils give the heaviest 
crops, but produce dark tobaccos of stronger 
flavour and generally unsuitable for cigarettes. 
The light, thin-leaved tobaccos are grown on 
sandy soils. Clay soils can be improved by 
making them more porous by the addition of a 
high percentage of sand, always provided there 
is plenty of humus and good drainage. The best 
conditions are probably a porous, fertile sandy 
soil with a good clay subsoil. 

The seeds should be sown in March under 
glass or in a cold greenhouse, in much the same 
way as most other seedlings. Tobacco seed runs 
about 350,000 seeds to the ounce, so that not 
only is very little required but great care must be 


HAMPSHIRE 


taken not to sow too thickly. It is therefore 
best to mix a small quantity of seed with fine 
sand or ashes for sowing. Sow in boxes in a good 
mixture of loam, compost and sand. On no 
account must tobacco seed be sown deeply, and, 
after sowing, the seed bed having been prepared 
so that the top soil is very fine, it is best to brush 
the seed in with a fine brush or sprinkle a very 
fine layer of soil over it through a fine mesh 
sieve. 

Place glass over the boxes and keep them 
from light until germination starts, keeping the 
bed moist, of course. As soon as possible start 
thinning, even if this has to be done with a pair 
of tweezers, for the seedlings are very tender 
and, as they spread their leaves outwards at 
first, are liable to intermingle with one another, 
so that thinning a too thickly sown box is liable 
to cause damage to neighbouring plantlets. Keep 
on thinning at intervals so that no plants touch 
one another, and keep them near the light so 
that they do not draw. Throughout, the seed- 
lings must be kept moist and growing. When 
they are large enough to handle transplant them ; 
generally, it is advisable to do this twice. The 
final transplanting, before planting outdoors, I 
find best done into sizeable pots, as this avoids 
root disturbance when one is putting the plants 





out into the garden, since the whole ball of soil 
can be taken out intact. Tobacco plants do not 
resent root disturbance particularly, but it 
always causes a slight cessation of growth; this 
one must avoid in this variable climate, and 
aim at keeping the plants moving as fast as 
possible without check. 

Early in May the seedlings can be placed 
outdoors to harden off, protected with screens 
if there is the chance of frost at night. According 
to the district, final planting out to their perma- 
nent site can take place in late May or the first 
week in June. 

I assume that the bed has been prepare: 
well in advance with farm-yard manure dug well 
in and a fine surface tilth obtained. It should be 
where the plants will get full sun and warmth 
and be sheltered from the north and the north- 
east, as cold winds cause set-back and damage 
the leaves, as do gales. For shelter nothing 
equals a row of runner beans. The tobacco plants 
should be spaced 2 ft. and the rows 3 ft. apart. 
Subsequent cultivation is sim- 
ple: keep weeds down but be 
careful if hoeing not to disturb 
the roots or cut those near the 
surface. If the weather tends 
to dryness it is wise to mulch 
round the plants with straw, 
compost or strawy manure, and, 
if water is needed in addition, 
to water through the mulch. 

No artificial fertiliser must 
be used except saltpetre; any- 
thing else will cause the crop 
to grow coarse. The first dress- 
ing of saltpetre should be about 
a ‘teaspoonful scattered round 
the roots, over a fairly wide 
area, about a fortnight after 
planting out. In dry weather 
water this in. Further dress- 
ings can be made at monthly 
intervals. I have found it 
advantageous to use a pinch of 
saltpetre per seed box dissolved 
in water, for the seedlings 
about a week before the first 
transplanting. 

On no account allow the 
plants to flower. Nip out the 
flower buds as they show. The 
same applies to all side shoots 
or shoots from the root base, 
for one is aiming at maximum 
growth of the main leaves in the 
shortest possible period. 

Time for cutting should 
normally be from mid-August 
to early September. The leaves 
mature from the bottom up- 
wards and each should be harvested as it rip- 
ens. Ripening will show itself by the leaf turn- 
ing colour and to some extent withering. The 
exact time to cut is when, if one folds the leaf 
latitudinally in the fingers, it cracks right 
across. 

As the leaves are gathered they should be 
either hung up in small bunches in a dry, airy 
shed or barn, or laid out on trays covered with 
wire netting, the main aim being air circulation 
all round. If the weather turns wet and the 
atmosphere damp it is advisable to shut all 
windows and doors and apply some heat to dry 
the air by means of a stove under the drying 
crop. This process of drying or curing takes 
6-8 weeks. An alternative method, where 
possible, is to cure by heat, but in this, the mos? 
rapid, process, the heat must gradually be 
increased to about 150 deg. F. and maintainec 
during 4-5 days. The leaves should then be 
allowed to soften again with moisture from th« 
air and the process repeated. Then leave five 
weeks in a dry place. 

When the leaves are dry and well coloure¢ 
one is ready to start on the essential process 0: 
fermentation. Await a period of wet weather, 


when the moist air will soften the leaves again 


and make it possible to handle them without 
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breaking them. Now carefully remove the mid- 
rib, thus dividing each leaf into two long half 
leaves. Place in a separate stock the leaves from 
the bottom of the plant, which are always the 
coarsest in quality and flavour. 

Make a box of the length and width of the 
la-gest whole leaf. The lid should be of the di- 
mensions of the interior of the bottom of the 
box so that it will slip freely in. Into this box 
lay the half leaves side by side and stack up. 
S}'p in the ‘‘lid’”’ and apply slight pressure by 
mens of weights. Fermentation will be quickly 
ser up and the temperature in the centre should 
ris: to about 130 deg. F. Overheating must in 
al cases be avoided. From time to time remove 
th weights and lid and open up the leaves, 
tv .ing the two piles of half leaves over so that 
th portions formerly at the sides of the box go 
to -ne centre (sides to middle) and the upper and 
lo. er leaves go to the centre of the pile, so as to 
m:..e for even fermentation of the whole stock. 
Fe-mentation should be sufficient after 5-6 
we ss and the leaves have attained an even 
sha 'e of brown (lighter colours come from the 
hea: treatment, mentioned above, during 
curiig). Too high a fermentation temperature 
pro uces dark brown leaves. The next process 
is a cing, which can be either a comparatively 
short process (Belgian growers usually give this 
nine months) or a long one up to four or five 
years. 
' Before the tobacco is stored to age it 
remains with the individual to decide whether 
he wishes his resultant smoking tobacco to be 
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naturally flavoured or to introduce some arti- 
ficial flavouring by means of what are known as 
sauces. Alternatively, such sauces can be intro- 
duced after the tobacco has aged and just before 
it is cut up for the use to which it is to be put. 
Generally speaking, tobaccos smoked in England 
are natural flavoured, though some, of course, 
are flavoured with liquorice or other aromatic 
substances. 

A good sauce to apply before storage and 
one which does not give a distinctive flavour, as 
is so frequent with Continental tobaccos, is a 
simple solution of demerara sugar applied to 
both sides of the fermented leaves. Some use 
a mixture of rum or molasses, and either of these 
could even be applied before the fermentation 
process, which they will accelerate. 

Take the fermented leaves and roll them 
tightly, then wrap the resultant bundle from 
end to end with closely wound string and hang 
each in a cool dry place to mature. 

When the tobacco is fully matured it is time 
to cut it. Without a machine for the purpose, 
cutting tobacco fine enough for cigarettes is not 
easy, but a safety razor blade mounted in a 
holder and used with a straight-edge board will 
probably serve the purpose as well as anything 
else, though it seems likely that some enter- 
prising firm will shortly market some simple 
gadget for cutting for the home producer. 

To prepare for cutting, remove the string 
from the tobacco packs and damp the leaves 
sufficiently to allow them to be handled without 
breaking or crumbling. Make a trial of a small 


THE EARLIEST PRIMER 


HEN we consider the vast number of 
W books that have been written about golf 
it is remarkable how comparatively 
modern they nearly all are, and further that the 
poets began it long before the prose labourers. 
It was as far away as 1743 that there was pub- 
lished The Goff. An heroic-comical poem. Nearly 
a hundred years after that George Fullerton 
Carnegie produced the rhyming couplets in 
which he described and laughed in a friendly way 
at the chief figures of his day at St. Andrews. 
Not till 1857 appeared the first work in prose, 
The Golfer’s Manual by a Keen Hand, which the 
author described as ‘‘the first rude draft of a 
golfing lex scripta.’’ Till quite lately this has 
been a book very hard to come by, and I have 
been fortunate in possessing an original copy, 
which once belonged to that delightful St. 
Andrews golfer, the late R. B. Sharp. Now, 
however, the Dropmore Press have reprinted it, 
and, though they kindly asked me to write a 
short introduction to it, I hope I am not there- 
fore debarred from saying what a most engaging 
book it is. 


* * * 


This new edition is adorned with agreeable 
wood engravings by Mr. John O’Connor, and 
my one slight regret is that it was not found 
possible to reproduce the original frontispiece. 
I am so very fond of that picture of the great 
Allan Robertson in his best clothes seated in a 
photographer’s rustic grotto, flanked by a design 
of clubs and balls, and looking, to borrow a 
Pickwickian simile, ‘as much out of his element 
as a dolphin in a sentry-box.”’ 

_ That is a small point, however, and I do 
Sincerely assure the reader, if he has any 
romantic feeling for old golf and pleasant 
writing, that this is a dear little book. When I 
was given my original copy, which must be 
some forty years ago, I wrote an article about it 
in which I described the author as “‘ the dearest 
old gentleman.” I was corrected by a kind 
correspondent who told me that H. B. Farnie 
(that was the author’s real name and he was in 
his day, I believe, a well-known dramatist) was 
In the prime of life when he wrote his book. 
Nevertheless, I think I was fundamentally 
right. If he was young he affected, very attrac- 
tive'y, to be old. His sympathies were not so 
much with “the fliers of the year” as with the 
go.fers non-agile.”” He loved to picture him- 
Se: as one of a foursome of “‘oldsters” going 
le srely round “the quododian round enlivened 
w: a varied conversation,”’ periodically ‘spooning 


a ball gently on to a table of smooth turf when 
a longer shot would land them in grief.”’ 

I do not know how good a player he was, 
though he had clearly thought a good deal about 
the theory of the game, and was prepared to 
illustrate it with geometrical diagrams. His 
advice on its technique is not to be read to-day 
with any hope of finding the elusive secret of 
golf. He was a teacher of his own day, and 
modern pundits have left him far behind, but 
what he has to say is extremely interesting in an 
historical way. He was naturally of the old 
school, which held that a thumb down the shaft 
was a horrid thing and that the right hand must 
hold quite loosely so that the club could glide 
about in it at its own sweet will. It is rather 
pathetic to find him showing his pupils with 
such sweet reasonableness how by their own 
experiments they can discover these great 
truths. “Let the novice,’’ he says, ‘‘hold it (the 
club) tightly with both hands and then try a 
swing; his wrist will be strained, and the club 
head will return to meet the ball as fate directs. 
. .. Let him lay his thumb along the shaft and 
he will find his swing awkward, uneven, and 
consequently powerless.”’ It sounds so convinc- 
ing and much more famous and more modern 
teachers have said the same thing; and yet the 
fact remains that the best players of to-day hold 
firmly with both hands, and most of them have 
the left thumb down the shaft, and their swings 
are certainly not powerless. 


* * * 


He is on surer ground, indeed on perma- 
nently sure ground, when he deprecates “a care- 
less acquisition of the first rudiments’? and 
insists on people learning a good method to begin 
with. He draws a terrible picture of the style 
that they teach themselves in middle life, a style 
“‘made up of segments of parabolic curves— 
angular sweeps—horizontal, perpendicular and 
erratically curving strokes—exciting from their 
very incongruity some reasonable doubts as to 
their efficaciousness.’’ Gently but firmly he tells 
them that, though circumstances alter cases and 
the old cannot too precisely imitate the young, 
yet there is really only one way to play golf. 
It is ‘‘not convenient .. . that a golfer whose 
personale resembles that assigned by popular 
superstition to the civic dignitaries of London, 
should sweep his club round his shoulder with 
the same far-circling swing as his lither oppo- 
nent.’”’ There must be, therefore, some variety 
of style, but, and this he puts in frenzied italics, 
““we assert that this variety is merely a difference 
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sample to see how it burns and then, if necessary, 
decide if further treatment is required. If the 
burning is poor, the damping can be done with 
water in which a small amount of saltpetre has 
been dissolved. 

I have had good results from a solution of 
strong tea in which demerara sugar and small 
quantities of saltpetre were dissolved applied 
to the leaves before they were put away to age. 
But, as I have said, sauces are a matter of taste 
to a large extent, and it is only from the point of 
view of easy burning that saltpetre may be 
necessary, if the plant itself has not taken up 
enough during growth. 

Tobacco is liable to certain pests and 
diseases. A virus “‘ mosaic disease’’ may attack 
the plants (it shows as more or less sharply 
defined dark and light patches), but it is not of 
great importance, except for its unsightliness, if it 
appears at a late stage of growth. Small white 
specks on the leaf are known as “‘leaf spot,’’ and 
usually follow bacterial infection in leaves 
damaged by hail or wind. They likewise are of 
no particular importance. 

During curing, however, excessive humidity 
may cause dark spots to occur which, if steps are 
not taken, will gradually join up and lead to the 
rotting of the leaf. A rise in temperature will 
cure this at the outset. Too rapid drying may 
cause white veins, but these will not affect the 
smoking of the resultant tobacco. Mineral salts 
may cause an efflorescence on the surface, either 
during curing or fermentation, but this may be 
brushed off. 


A Golf Commentary by 
“ BERNARD DARWIN 


in degree and not in kind.’”’ We can all follow 
the true and only light as far as in us lies. 

The history of human folly has a tendency 
to repeat itself and the author is interesting 
about the preposterous clubs with which the 
“non-agile’’ golfers were inclined to play. 
“Their play clubs in general are remarkable for 
very long shafts either very stiff or—no juste 
milieu—very supple. In fact, as the golfing 
Vulgate hath it, perfect tangles.’” Most people 
have probably forgotten or never knew the 
drivers with very long shafts (called fishing-rods) 
or enormous heads (called Dreadnoughts) which 
ravaged the country in the earlier years of this 
century; but they cannot have forgotten the 
mania for limber shafts just before the war. 
Those were “‘tangles’’ indeed, and Mr. Farnie 
had a prophetic eye. 


“* * 


He was not nearly such a good prophet as 
to the iron clubs of his day, which he describes 
as ‘‘obviously of an unchangeable character.”’ 
Those clubs are now as fossils or museum pieces, 
compared with our numbered sets. Apart from 
a casual mention of the lofting iron, he enumer- 
ates three forms only, the bunker iron, the 
driving iron, and the cleek or click. The name 
of this last club he derives either from an old 
Scottish word meaning hook, which I take to be 
sound philology, or from ‘‘the sharp clicking 
sound produced in making the stroke,’’ which is 
obviously nonsense. The poor man’s mind was 
altogether in a rather confused state as to iron 
clubs. He lived ina time of transition, when the 
feathery ball had not long been superseded by 
the usurping gutty. That had probably been 
a blow to his conservative soul, and now golfers 
were beginning to discard the race of spoons 
which he loved (especially the baffing spoon or 
“cutty’’) and tearing up smooth turf with irons. 

To be sure Allan was very skilful with his 
cleek; that was undeniable, and the lofting iron 
was a comfort with a bunker between you and a 
green “‘in close proximity.’ Still he could not 
wholly reconcile himself to iconoclasm and 
innovation, and his counsel for a medal round 
was to “‘try and give your iron clubs a holiday.” 
Much of his advice seems as antiquated as that 
of John Nyren in The Young Cricketer’s Tutor, 
but there is something essentially charming 
about him, and he loved golf much. If he has 
found the baffing spoon “an excessively puzzling 
club to use”’ on the asphodel, where the lies are 
said to be difficult, let us hope he has taken to 
the cleek or click. 
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A GREAT NORSE SCULPTOR 


Gustav Vigeland’s Fountain Project in the Frogner Park, Oslo 
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2.—DETAIL OF THE FOUNTAIN, WITH TREE OF LIFE MOTIF AND BAS-RELIEFS 
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3.—ALONG THE BRIDGE BRONZE FIGURES IN ATTITUDES OF STRUGGLE, 
FLIGHT, REPOSE AND LOVE LINE THE GRANITE PARAPETS 
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By URSULA STEWART 


USTAV VIGELAND was born in 1869 
G and began his fountain project at Oslo 
in 1905. The original plan for a fountain 
to be placed near the palace grew, and in June, 
1931, the Municipality of Oslo passed a resolu- 
tion placing the Frogner Park at his disposal, 
The whole lay-out of the park was his design, 
and the studios that were erected for the work 
have since his death, during the German occu- 
pation, in March, 1943, become a Vigeland 
Museum. 

In return he gave all his works for the 
Frogner Park to the city of Oslo. He is the 
only artist or sculptor in Norway to gain such 
support from the Municipality. 

There are two schools of thought about 
Vigeland in Norway, emphatically diverse, the 
anti-Vigeland faction maintaining that he 
achieved this honour through sheer force of 
personality. Over luncheon in the Press Ciub 
lasting well into the afternoon Paul Gauguin, 





4.—THE GRANITE MONOLITH OF THE 

FOUNTAIN PROJECT: THE STRUGGLE 

OF MAN DEPICTED IN A MASS OF 
BODIES 


art critic, Communist, grandson of the painter 
and anti-Vigeland, gave me his views. 

On returning to England, I was fortunate 
enough to meet Hans P. Lédrup, who heads 
the pro-Vigeland school. His comprehensive 
book on Vigeland, beautifully illustrated, has 
not yet been translated into French or English 
and little is known of the sculptor outside 
Norway. 

Herbert Maryon in his book Modern 
Sculpture (Pitman, 1933) devotes considerable 
space to a description of the fountain project. 
then unfinished, comparing it as an achieve- 
ment to Rodin’s Portal of Hell. : 

Vigeland’s early work is in the more classi- 
cal tradition. In youth he spent a year in Paris, 
where he knew Rodin, and later visited ‘taly 
and Germany. The beautiful statue of Cazilla 
Collet, feminist and sister of the poet Henrik 


Vergeland, touching in its expression of loneli- | 


ness and grace, is a good example of his work 
before the later developments resulting ir. the 
figures on the bridge in the Frogner Park. Sc also 
is that of Abel, the mathematician. Both t1¢se 
statues are in the Royal Park in Oslo. ‘ ge 
land’s output apart from the vast fountain 910- 
ject was immense, amounting in the view 0’ the 
anti-Vigeland faction to megalomania, ru?1ing 
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5— AN THE CREATOR AND THE DESTROYER. 
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(Middle) 6.—CHILDISH RAGE PORTRAYED IN BRONZE ON THE LEFT 


PA! \PET OF THE BRIDGE. (Right) 7.—“WOMEN, WAISTLESS AND HEAVY-THIGHED, ATTAIN IN THE UPPER HALF OF 


THE BODY AN ALMOST GRECIAN 


his i-tegrity as an artist. During his years 
of work for the Frogner Park he lived in 
seclusion, allowing no visitors, artists, or critics 
to come within range of the studios. The 
following impressions are purely impressions, 
how vivid I discovered only when, in Lille- 
hamnier, due to return, I cancelled my passage, 
feeling impelled to visit the Frogner Park again. 

Ona warm October day we descended from 
the tram. After passing through large iron 
entrance gates supported by granite pillars, 
grim and forbidding, and an avenue of young 
birches golden in the sunlight, we were con- 
fronted by the Fountain Project, vast, sur- 
prising and momentarily breath-taking in the 
first shock to the eye. 

On either side of a wide bridge crossing 
the lake are the dglegruppene or lizard groups; 
man struggling on granite monoliths with a 
scaly-tailed half-bird, half-lizard—symbol of 
evil. Along the bridge bronze figures in attitudes 
of struggle, flight, repose and love line the 
granite parapets (Fig. 3). Women, waistless and 
heavy-thighed, attain in the upper half of the 
body an almost Grecian beauty (Fig. 7) ; children 
tun hands outstretched, or stand dejected 
rubbing rounded fists into faces crumpled with 
tears. 

By so many figures I was at first con- 


fused, distracted by the background, not 
knowing where to rest the eye; struck also by 
the ugliness of the lamps placed intermittently 
between the figures and seeming to detract 
from them. Later from below I saw them 
standing out with exceptional force and beauty 
against the sky; from this view they seemed to 
hold additional power. 

Beyond the bridge is the fountain itself 
(Fig. 1), a cauldron held by five powerful male 
figures also in bronze, but again the eye is dis- 
tracted by the curious tree motif surrounding 
it; figures, many of them children, swing, climb, 
or stand entwined in the Tree of Life. Round the 
low wall or parapet on which the trees rest are 
bas-reliefs, scenes in the life of man from birth 
to death and after, curious, macabre, some of 
great beauty, all with a strong feeling of move- 
ment. . 

Beyond again, above flights of steps, rises 
a granite monolith, the struggle of Man depicted 
in a mass of bodies; a Belsen of the well- 
nourished (Fig. 4). In comparison with the 
fountain it appears small and out of proportion. 
Looking back from the high ground surrounding 
it towards the fountain and the bridge, one can 
see the granite groups in the distance, and the 
general plan. From here the whole project 
appears too large for the size of the park, and 


BEAUTY” 


many are of the opinion that as a monument it 
has failed. Thirty-six granite groups remain to 
be put in place and the pillars for these are again 
a distraction, making it difficult to judge the 
whole. 

During my second visit to Norway, in the 
spring, Mr. Lédrup was kind enough to arrange 
for me to visit the Vigeland Museum, not yet 
open to the public, and here the plaster casts 
for these groups can be seen; also the granite 
groups which are already completed and the 
plan of the park as it will be with all the groups 
in place. 

On entering the room containing the 
plaster casts I was overpowered by so much 
mountainous flesh; while it is difficult to form 
an opinion at such close quarters, the figures 
appear to be out of proportion both to the 
monolith and to the tree motif below. Some 
groups in his earlier style are of exceptional 
beauty, and Man and Woman, the bronze of 
which is in the National Gallery in Oslo, makes 
a restful contrast. The iron side gates for the 
park with a sweeping design of human figures 
are also of interest; the woodcuts, of which there 
are two rooms, show great strength. I came 
away overwhelmed by the vast output of 
a life-tirne and the forceful personality of 
the man. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES - », exonep tewis 


more dykes than January has already 

brimmed this year, and we may still hope 
that the floods of spring will not rival those 
which followed the rigours of 1947. ‘‘ Winter’s 
rains and ruins’”’ sang Swinburne in his lovely 
Atalanta chorus, but the rains and ruins, if they 
happen at winter’s end, have none of the melan- 
choly of autumn; unless, of course, one happens 
to be their victim. I heard tell lately of a much- 
travelled, adventurous woman who has twice 
lost all her possessions in distant places of the 
earth —the first time by fire, the second by flood 
—and held thaf the flood had been the worse 
experience of the two. The desolation and 
creeping misery of the rising waters were more 
difficult to face than the swift fury of fire. 


PRinere: dye Fill-Dyke could hardly fill any 


* * * 


| Rite bea aa in this country the word 

ood has less tragic associations, and conjures 
up sS-enes which vary from the spectacular to the 
com:>, In a small town near my childhood’s 
hon’ a seemingly innocent stream, known as 
the sreen Brook, caused an excitement nearly 
eve 7 year by its misbehaviour. Nothing 
co..! have been milder than the appearance 
of is little rivulet in summer time, but the 
to. ispeople had imprudently confined it to a 
cu ert without reckoning on its winter indigna- 
ho. Invariably the culvert was choked with 


gravel, and when it rained in the hills above the 
stream arose and burst that miserable conduit, 
with the result that half the town was flooded. 
Then great was the uproar and indignation; 
pigs and chickens looked down from bedroom 
windows whither they had been taken for safety, 
and feeling ran so high on the question of 
remedies that several town councillors were 
known to have lost their seats because of the 
Green Brook. 


* *k * 


HE streams of the Welsh Border are no 

doubt headlong and undisciplined, and I 
recall the delicious excitement of climbing out of 
the train with all the other passengers on our way 
back from the sea, because a railway bridge had 
been swept away. (The particular place, if I 
remember aright, was aptly named Clatter.) 
Carriage and horses had come to meet us, so that 
the rest of the journey home was accomplished 
in a wagonette, superior, on a fine spring day, 
to any train. But there was another worse 
occasion when a cloud-burst at the source of a 
brook caused it to carry away the whole side of 
a house as it passed. Chairs and sofas floated 
down-stream, as well as a cabinet full of china, 
which came to rest on a bank with its contents 
unbroken. 

These occurrences were caused by the 
tempestuous behaviour of small streams, and 


had nothing in common with the lordly rising 
of such rivers as the Severn and Dovey. We, 
on Sabrina’s banks, yearly beheld broad acres of 
water brimming the wide valley and islanding 
familiar trees. Boats and even boat-houses had 
to be dragged away to safety. There seemed 
scarcely a connection between those swirling 
brown waters and the gentle river on which we 
rowed every summer. Only encrustations of 
mud and straw, still clinging on warm May days 
to the overhanging branches of willow and alder, 
were left to remind us of “‘ rains and ruins,’’ and 
their removal, which we called our spring- 
cleaning, was one of the rites of the year. 


* * * 


T is disconcerting to find the words “out of 
stock”’ appearing as frequently in a nursery- 
man’s catalogue of trees and shrubs as “out of 
print’ ina bookseller’s list. My efforts to replace 
the pink acacia, lost last winter, have proved 
fruitless. A weeping cherry, ordered in January, 
must wait till next autumn. As for mermaid 
roses, they are nearly as invisible as Hans 
Andersen’s heroine when she dissolved in foam. 
All this search for plants has badly held up 

the re-stocking of the shrub garden, and now 
at last having procured a Spiraea arguta, and a 
Venetian sumach (Rhus cotinus), a Viburnum 
fragrans, and a daphne (but not the one ordered) 
we are in the quandary of not knowing how much 
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of the old bushes to cut back for their reception. 
This is a state which no doubt never afflicts 
the expert, and I have just read in Mr. Haworth- 
Booth’s admirable book, The Flowering Shrub 
Garden, that “ the novelist’s ‘overgrown’ garden 
does not really exist.”” Alas, it sometimes does, 
since this novelist, anyway, frequently omits to 
cut back her shrubs when they are most 
umbrageous. For example, the flowering currant 
which charmed us in the spring became a bore 
in August, but looked so inoffensive by Christ- 
mas that one hadn’t the heart to be drastic. 


COUNTRY LIFE--FEBRUARY 6, 


I see that Mr. Haworth-Booth recom- 
mends hydrangeas as the “ perfect antidote to 
August garden drabness,’”’ How cheering to find 
that even a noted gardener can have his moments 
of despondency ! 

** * 
peo little stationer’s shop has had its stock of 

Valentines since mid-January, which shows 
a determination for romance. There is very little 
paper lace about them this year, but no austerity 
in the sentiments, pink hearts and blue ribbons, 
Cupids and roses. 
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One was inscribed ‘‘ With love to my 
Husband,” and the lady behind the counter was 
disposed to scoff. ‘‘I don’t know what » 
husband would say to that sortof thing,’ she 
snorted, searching for an envelope to fit. Was 
the printer, I wonder, who printed it scornful, 
too, and the girl who tied the blue silk bow on 
its side? And who composed the sugary woids? 
Yet in a world of violence and saccharine some 
expression of love and true sentiment (‘‘A little 
kindness, and putting her hair in papers,” to 
quote the Red Queen) can do wonders. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW TOWNS’ THREAT 
TO OLD TOWNS 


IR,—The author of your interesting 

article of January 2 about the new 
town of Harlow remarks that one of 
the advantages of the Harlow pro- 
posals is that there will be no dis- 
turbance of an “old town.” Unfor- 
tunately in the case of Hemel Hemp- 
stead this is not so; the plan shortly to 
be on view in London involves whole- 
sale disturbance of local property and 
much dispossession. The site was 
turned down as geographically unsuit- 
able by Sir Patrick Abercrombie him- 
self, but Mr. Silkin and his technicians, 
in spite of justifiable opposition by 
local residents, persist in their plan. 

Mr. Silkin has now disclosed that 
he intends to “develop” St. Albans, 
Hatfield and Welwyn. These dis- 
closures have been made in a piece- 
meal manner. Had he, for instance, 
issued his plans to develop St. Albans 
at the same time as those for Hemel 
Hempstead, the folly of making the 
latter a new town would have been 
even more apparent. The two places 
are too near one another in spite of 
promised green belts, and they are 
also too near the Metropolis. 

The transporting of urban dwellers 
into rural Hertfordshire will cause 
great congestion round London and 
ruin the rural amenities of one of the 
few unspoiled Home Counties. Unfor- 
tunate Hertfordshire is to absorb the 
overspill of the city. In the case of 
Hemel Hempstead the Minister should 
think again and in future should leave 
old towns’ undisturbed.—RuSSELL 
Hatt, Penrhyn Lodge, N.W.1. 


A NEW ZEALAND GANNET 
COLONY 
S1k,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photographs, taken at 
the gannet sanctuary at Cape Kid- 
nappers, at the southern extremity of 
Hawke’s Bay, on the mainland of New 
Zealand. This colony, the largest in 
the Dominion, was estimated last year 
to contain between 4,000 and 5,000 
birds. It attracts large numbers of 
visitors each year, although a permit 
has to be obtained, to ensure a certain 
amount of protection during the criti- 
cal breeding period, and a long walk of 
between six and seven miles under- 


PART OF THE GANNET COLONY AT HAWKE’S BAY, NEW ZEALAND. 
See letter: A New Zealand Gannet Colony 


BEECH TREES 


JOINED BY THE GROWING TOGETHER OF 


TWO OF THEIR BRANCHES 


See letter: Siamese Twin Trees 


taken to it along the beach and up the 
hills to the edge of the cape. 

The gannets return from their 
winter migration each year about 
August, and after busying themselves 
with the serious business of laying 
their single egg, hatching the chick, 
and teaching it to fly and fish for 
itself, they gradually drift away, and 
by the end of March the colony is 
deserted.—N. P. MILNE, P.O. Box 2, 
Hastings, Hawke's Bay, New Zealand. 


HOW FAR CAN BRITAIN 
FEED HERSELF? 


S1r,—May I venture a few comments 
on the recent article by Mr. Hurd on 
the possible contribution of British 
agriculture to our total food require- 
ments ? 

Exchequer subsidies, tariffs and 
monetary inducements generally are 
not, I submit, the real determinants 
in this problem. The four factors 
which determine the extent to which 
British agriculture can contribute to 
the nation’s need for food are the 
national diet, the numbers who will 
eat that diet, the area of land available 
on which food may be grown and the 
level of agricultural productivity. Mr. 
Hurd has decided to treat the first 


factor as unknown, pending a report 
by the B.M.A., and this may be 
thought reasonable, even though it 
reduces his discussion to guesswork. 
He does advance some estimates of 
productivity, but the two other, and 
in my view the most important, fac- 
tors he ignores, and this makes his 
discussion quite unrealistic. Yet the 
quantities involved should be ascer- 
tainable. 


As a first approach I would refer 
to calculations made by Sir John 
Russell which show that about 1.6 
acres per head would be needed to 
provide Britain’s 1938 diet (which may 
be taken as the “‘ diet of a middle-class 
household in pre-war days’’) at pre- 
war levels of agricultural produc- 
tivity. Agricultural technique has 
doubtless improved since then, but 
against this must be set the rise in 
population and a steady encroach- 
ment on land available for agriculture, 
through the claims of aerodromes, 
road-widening schemes and urban 
development. When these are taken 
into account I should be very surprised 
if the contribution to be made by 
British agriculture comes up to Mr. 
Hurd’s optimistic estimate of a 
potential 60 per cent. 


If the present population be aken 
as 49.7 million persons, and ag-icyl- 
tural acreage at 31 million acre (gee 
monthly Digest of Statistics). the 
reader may calculate for himsel’ that 
Britain’s agricultural contributica, on 
Sir John Russell’s requiremen’s, js 
only 40 per cent. On a similar >asis, 
Mr. Hurd’s objective, namely that 
British agriculture should be r: spon- 
sible for feeding twenty-eight r illion 
people adequately, would r-quire 
some 44.8 million acres. It is r:ason- 
able, I submit, to doubt whether any 
Exchequer subsidies can increa°e our 
agricultural acreage by rather more 
than one-third.—E. M. HuGu-Jongs, 
Keble College, Oxford. 


SIAMESE TWIN TREES 
S1r,—I think you may be interested ff 
in the enclosed photograph of two 
beech trees at Milton Damerel, Devon, 
joined by the growing together of two | 
of their branches—a phenomenon | 
which, though not unique, is, I think, | 
sufficiently unusual to merit attention. | 

—K. W. S., London, E.C.A. 


DEER-STALKING 
PROBLEM 


Sir,—While hind shooting on the Isle 
of Jura on December 30, 1947, I un- 
fortunately wounded a beast fairly high 
on the near hind leg, breaking the bone. 
The wounded animal lay down after 
travelling about a mile, but she | 
detected me as I came near to finish her jj 
with another shot and meved away 
at a fair speed. As she passed up the 
glen she attracted the attention of 
several stags which moved a short 
distance to watch her pass. There- 
upon a strange sequence of events 
began. A knobber began to follow her 
and proceeded to pace her for not less 
than six miles. Had she been left to 
herself, the wounded beast would 
certainly have lain down again. The 
wound was bleeding the whole way, 
and that indeed was the only way that 
the stalker and I were able to follow 
her after she had crossed a mountain. 
When she tried to stop, the knobber 
drove her on and could be seen through 
the glass on such occasions to jump on 
her back or kick her. 

We were still in pursuit when we 
saw that she had reached some stags. 
She was now accompanied by a fully 


(Right) AN ADULT GANNET ON ITS NEST 
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TH’ TAPSELL OR CLAP GATE AT FRISTON AND (right) A 
DI’. ;RAM OF A SIMILAR GATE AT EASTDEAN, SUSSEX 


See letter : Clap Gates in Sussex 


gro’ 1 stag, and we assumed that he 
had riven the knobber away, although 
we 1 not see this happen. We were 


afra.' that the long pursuit would 
have to continue, with an older and 
unw: ried stag in place oc the knobber 
driving our wounded quarry on before 
us. Ai this moment we heard a stag roar, 
and it appeared to be the one which 
was accompanying the hind. From 
behind a knoll we approached the place 
where the hind had last been seen, 
rather expecting to find all the deer 
moving away The first indication that 
that had not happened was the sight 
of several of the stags feeding quietly. 
Approaching stealthily along the bed 
of a.burn running round the knoll, we 
suddenly came upon two stags fighting. 
They were so absorbed in their dispute 
that they were unaware of our ap- 
proach. The wounded hind had lain 
down exhausted by the burn. One 
shot both finished her and frightened 
the two stags away. 

The problem upon which I would 
ask the opinion of deer-stalkers is this: 
the two facts that a stag roared and 
that two stags fought over the hind 
suggest that she was sexually attrac- 
tive. Can this be attributed to the 
smell of blood from the wound, for the 
normal rutting season is surely over 
long before December 30? It should 
be stated as against this that two stags 
had been heard to roar in that forest 
as late as the middle of December, 
which suggests that the rut may 
not have been complete at the 
usual time. I had been inclined to 
attribute the knobber’s pursuit of the 
wounded animal to the cruelty often 
shown by animals to the weak or ailing 
of their kind, but in view of the later 
fight between his supplanter 
and another fully grown stag 
I wonder whether his long 
pursuit was not also sexual 
in character." Can any of 
your readers explain the 
problem ?—HuGu Motson, 
Cavendish Lodge, Doveridge, 
neay Derby. 


NO PLACE FOR CARS 


Sir,—A car-park at Blea 
Tarn, Westmorland, suggest- 
ed by a recent correspondent 
to Country Lirg, is, thank 
God, not possible. If it were, 
it would be a deadly blow to 
Blea Tarn : hardly less in the 
indelible reminders of its de- 
Serted presence than on the 
days of blatantinvasion, when 
car-lcads of barren noise 
would fret and frustrate eac 

other. 


\\o man can enter into 
the spirit of this cradle of the 
hills, and the great Pikes that 
look down on it, unless he 
com«s quietly, humbly, and 
on foot, waiting for the Pre- 
Sences of Nature gradually 
to eafold his soul, and slowly 


and silently to penetrate the recesses 
of his being. 

Nature is not “scenery,” but 
an age-old life, a sacred total reality 
of zonic solitude and stillness—not 
only at Blea Tarn, but in every place 
so far unviolated by the vulgarity 
and vandalism of secular distraction. 
—DELMAR BANNER, The Bield, Little 
Langdale, Ambleside, Westmorland. 


BATH AND ITS TREES 


S1r,—I,was much interested in Mr. 
Christopher Hussey’s letter in Coun- 
TRY LiFE of December 26, 1947, about 
the age of the Circus trees in Bath. In 
1946 The Men of the Trees had these 
noble trees carefully pruned and 
treated by a team of their Tree Service 


experts, and they should be good 
for many years without further 
treatment. 


It is disquieting to hear that these 
trees are once again threatened despite 
that the great majority of the residents 
are keenly interested in their preserva- 
tion. The accompanying drawing by 
the late Archdeacon Lonsdale Ragg, a 
resident of Bath, gives an impression 
of them in winter. They are truly 
majestic in summer, and are one of the 
finest groups in a city famous for its 
trees. 

The fate of the horse chestnuts in 
Pulteney Road still hangs in the 
balance. The first intention was to 
remove all these magnificent trees and 
plant instead Japanese flowering 
cherry trees. The old trees were sup- 
posed to be dangerous, and, at the 
request of several of our members in 
Bath, I inspected them. As far as I 
could see, there was only one unsound 
tree in the whole avenue, and I am of 
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the opinion that the others could all 
be saved if they were treated properly. 
—R. St. BaRBE BAKER, Founder of 
The Men of the Trees, The Gate, 
Abbotsbury, Dorset. 


CLAP GATES IN SUSSEX 


S1r,—Apropos of the letter in Coun- 
TRY Lire of January 2 concerning 
harr and clap gates, you may care to 
see the enclosed photograph of the 
tapsell gate, as clap gates are known 
in Sussex, at the entrance to the 
churchyard of the little downland 
church at Friston, mentioned by 
your correspondent. 

These gates occur at the entrance 
to several of the Sussex downland 
churchyards—for example at Friston, 
Kingston, near Lewes, Eastdean and 
several other neighbouring villages— 
but until reading your correspondent’s 
letter I had not heard of one outside 
Sussex.—E. J. Expnicx, 10, Bella 
Vista, Hastings, Sussex. 
CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING 
S1r,—I enclose a drawing showing 
the construction of the tapsell or 
clap gate at Eastdean church, Sussex. 
The gate is swung on a central 
wooden post bound with an iron 
ring at the ton, and the bottom bar 
is flanked by two side pieces about 
a yard long attached by coach screws 
to allow for the round hole through 
which the pillar stands, as shown in 
the sketch below the gate. 

The latch of the gate is not made 
as a spring as is common to-day, 
but is hinged and pressed outwards 
by a separate spring attached to the 
gate. 

It is an old custom at Eastdean, 








THE CIRCUS TREES AT BATH IN WINTER: A DRAWING BY THE LATE 
ARCHDEACON LONSDALE RAGG 
See letter : Bath and its Trees 


still observed to-day, for a bridegroom 
to lift his bride over the gate on 
leaving the church. 

There is another similar style of 
gate at Jevington in the same district. 
—REGINALD Musson, Eastbourne. 
Sussex. 


GAMES OF A CENTURY 
OR MORE AGO 


Sir,—In Country LIFE of January 9, 
Mr. J. B. Lauraute refers to a family 
game called The Cottage of Content, 
published about 100 years ago, and asks 
whether similar games of the period sur- 
vive. The Cottage of Content, publish- 
ed on November 1, 1848, is one of the 
later of William Spooner’s publications. 
Before being at 377, Strand, he was at 
No. 379, and in 1836 he published from 
259, Regent Street. 

I know of (and own most of) the 
following additional games published. 
by him: A Voyage of Discovery; The 
Journey; The Travellers of Europe; 
Game of English History; Game of 
Ancient History; The Merchants; The 
Country Fair; Hare and the Tortoise; 
Game of the Great Exhibition; The 
Funnyshire Fox-Chase ; Journey 
Through England and Wales; Chaplet 
of Chivalry ; Eccentric Excursion; For- 
tunio and His Seven Gifted Servants; 
Pirates and Traders of the West-Indies. 
All Spooner’s games are lithographs, 
but the really early publications of 
Newbery, Wallis Harris, etc., are 
engraved and often hand coloured. 

The oldest round game I have 
seen is ‘A Journey Through Europe or 
The Play of Geography, invented and 
sold by the proprietor, John Jefferys, 
at his house in Chapel Street, near the 
Broad Way, Westminster, 
Writing Master, Accompt., 
Geographer, etc. Printed for 
Carrington Bowles, No. 69 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Sept. 14th, 1759.” 

At least 200 different 
games of this character were 
published between 1750 and 
1850. They were mounted on 
linen and folded like maps, 
and are still to be found in old 
libraries, whence some find 
their way to the London sale 
rooms and secondhand book- 
sellers, where they command 
a ready sale—F. R. B. 
WHITEHOUSE, Harborne, Bir- 
mingham. 


CHARACTERS FROM LIFE 


S1tr—I have a copy of a game 
somewhat similar to The 
Cottage of Content, entitled 
“ The New Game of Human 
Life, published according to 
Act of Parliament, July 14, 
1790, by John Wallis, No. 16, 
Ludgate Street, and E. New- 
bery, the Corner of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard and Entered at 
Stationer’s Hall.” 

The game is played with 
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a teetotum and there are 84 coloured 
pictures, beginning with the Infant, 
and ranging through virtuous and 
vicious characters such as the Studious, 
the Malignant, the Docile Boy, the 
Indolent, the Assiduous, the Rebel- 
lious Youth, the Duellist, the Coxcomb, 
the Generous Man, the Author, the 
Songster, the Poet, etc., etc., to No. 84, 
the Immortal Man. 

There is a note on “‘The Utility 
and Moral Tendency of the Game” 
which reads :— 

If parents who take upon them- 
selves the pleasing task of instructing 
their children . . . will cause them to 
stop at each character and request 
their attention to a few moral and 
judicious observations of each char- 
acter as they proceed and contrast the 
happiness of a virtuous and well-spent 
life with the fatal consequences arising 
from vicious and immoral pursuits. 
This game may be rendered the most 
useful and amusing of any that has 
hitherto been offered to the public. 

Another note reads:— 

N.B.—It is necessary to inform 
the purchaser that the Totum must be 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and to avoid 
introducing a dice box into private 
families each player must spin twice 
which will answer the same purpose. 

H. M. LoncripGE, Rathlin, Mobler- 
ley, Cheshire. 

We are indebted to Mrs. 
Agnes M. R. Kenny, of 17, West 
Road, Cambridge, for the following 
additional information about the New 
Game of Human Life:—There are 
seven periods of 12 years each; players 
pay or receive stakes, and proceed or 
retreat according to the quality of the 
character which they have reached by 
the number shown ‘by twice spinning 
the teetotum. It is most fortunate to 
arrive at No. 45, the Tragic Author, 
for then one proceeds direct to No. 84, 
the Immortal Man (apparently dressed 


A HORSE-HAIR LOOM AND 
(right) A TEAZLE-BOARD WITH 
SAMPLES OF UNTEASED AND 
TEASED HORSE-HAIR  PRE- 
SERVED AT LAVENHAM 
See letter: A Suffolk Folk Museum 


in judge’s robes), and wins the 


vame.—Ep. 


TRIANGULAR TRADE 


Sir,—Apropos of the article in your 
issue of October 31, 1947, on The 
Holdsworth Punch Bowl and the 
connection between Dartmouth and the 
Newfoundland fishery trade, the trade 
of Bridport, in Dorset, where my 
family have lived for generations, is 
twine and nets, and I have always 
heard of the triangular trade of fishing 
nets from Bridport to Newfoundland, 
of dried fish from Newfoundland to 
Portugal, of port from that country in 
barrels back to Newfoundland, where 
it was piaced in open-sided barns to 
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ALEXANDER’S FLIGHT DEPICTED AMONG MODERN CORBELS AT CHESTER CATHEDRAL. AMONG 
THE OTHER SUBJECTS ARE CARICATURES OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 


mature under snow that drifted in, and 
then of matured Newfoundland port 
to England. 

This Newfoundland port was held 
in much esteem in the west of England 
and was still obtainable before the war 
in Plymouth—and may be still for all 
I know.—C. A. HARE (Mrs.), Box 238, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


ALEXANDER’S FLIGHT IN 
STONE 
Sir,—Your recent correspondence 
about church carvings that illustrate 
the old story of Alexander and the 
griffins reminded me that the subject 
is included in a comparatively modern 
set of corbels on the exterior walls of 
the south transept at Chester Cathe- 
dral. My photograph shows Alexander 
in the angle of two walls—a vigorous 
figure altogether dwarfing his carriers. 
This picture gallery, as Chester 
folk call it, is chiefly remarkable, 
however, for two political subjects. 
On the extreme left Disraeli, repre- 
sented as the British lion, is seen 
“defending the Crown against Dr. 
Kenealy,”’ and the third corbel from 
the right shows Gladstone, equally 
fearsome with daggers and lion’s body, 
in the act of overthrow- 
ing the Irish Church.— 
ANTIQUARIAN. 


A SUFFOLK 
FOLK MUSEUM 


S1r,—Mr. Allan Jobson’s 
letter of January 2 con- 
cerning Lavenham’s folk 
museum prompts me to 
send a photograph of 
the hand-loom he men- 
tions, as this loom is an 
important relic of a 
Lavenham trade and a 
fine specimen of local 
craftsmanship. I under- 
stand that Mr. Garrat, a 
Lavenham joiner who 
was responsible for some 
beautiful wood-carving 
in different parts of this 
Suffolk wool town, made 
the loom for Roper’s 
horse-hair weaving 
establishment in Water 
Street, maybe 50 or 
60 years ago. As Mr. 
Jobson remarked, the 
loom is in working order 
and, although now sur- 


See lettea: Alexander's Flight in Stone 


rounded by tombs and stained-glass 
windows, it is made quite realistic with 
a piece of green horse-hair cloth, as 
formerly used in upholstery, in process 
of being woven. 

My other photograph illustrates a 
device used at an earlier stage in the 
craft, namely a teazle-board compris- 
ing many upturned steel prongs 
through which the rough horse-hair 
was pulled, or carded. Beside it I 
placed samples of some of the hair 
before and after treatment. 

This teazle-board, along with the 
loom and several other tokens of the 
old trade, are being kept in the church 
until one of Lavenham’s buildings can 
be turned into a much-needed museum. 
—-G. BERNARD Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


A PIPEFUL OF ALE 


Sir,—You may care to see the 
enclosed photograph of the round 
tower lock-up in the Leicestershire 
village of Swithland. It stands oppo- 
site a public house, and the story goes 
that once when an inebriate was 
locked therein one of his friends 
inserted the thin end of his long 
churchwarden pipe in a hole in the door 
and, pouring ale in the bowl of the 
pipe, tried to quench his thirst. 

Arrows were shot at deer through 
its windows when this part of Charn- 
wood was a forest.—NEROLI WHITTLE, 
73, Christchurch Avenue, N.W.6. 


LONG-HEADED AXES IN 
YORKSHIRE 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. M. W. 
Inman’s letter in your issue of Janu- 
ary 9 concerning felling axes, an axe 
the blade of which is apparently iden- 
tical with that of the reputed East 
Riding example you illustrated was 
presented to this museum last year. 
The length of the haft is 2 ft. 7 ins., 
and the blade is exactly half as long. 
The outer edge of the haft is quite 
straight and the inner edge slightly 
curvedinwards. This axe was formerly 
used in woods to the south-east of 
Huddersfield. 

My friend, Mr. T. F. Armstrong, 
who was blacksmith at Brearton, 
between Harrogate and Ripon, for 
over 30 years, informs me that this 
type of axe is still commonly employed 
in that part of Yorkshire —EDWARD 
W. AvuBrook, Director, The Tolson 
Memorial Museum, Ravensknowle, 
Huddersfield, Y orkshive. 


TROUT REARED IN 
GARDEN PONDS 


Si1r,—Apropos of your corresponde :ce 
about trout reared in garden po: is, 
in 1933 or 1934 my son placed a sr-all 
trout about 3 ins. long in a ponc in 
the garden. Very little was seen of it 
during the following years. In 1541 
this house was let and the trout was 
unfortunately caught, by foul means 
I suspect, and eaten by the tenant’s 
sons. I was told it was a good ¥ lb. 


THE ROUND TOWER LOCK-UP 
AT THE LEICESTERSHIRE 
VILLAGE OF SWITHLAND 
See letter: A Pipeful of Ale 


in weight and very palatable. The 
pond is stagnant, but we have ob- 
served that any fish, including golden 
orfe, placed in it flourish. It contains 
water lilies and other aerating plants. 
— ELInorR’ HANDFORD, Corsham, 
Wiltshire. 


RYE STRAW AS THATCH 


S1r,—The rye-thatched post office at 
Little Milton, Oxfordshire, which you 
illustrated in your issue of January 16, 
is only a mile from a cowhouse, eighty 
feet long, which in 1932 I had to strip 
and entirely re-thatch. In a normal 
season rye will grow to a height of 
four and a half feet, which provides 
two lengths of usable straw. I bought 
from a farm nine miles from here 
twelve tons at £3 a ton, including 
delivery. The ridge was strengthened 
five years later, and to-day it would be 
better for some attention from a 
thatcher. The condition of the eaves 
and the rest of the thatch, now sixteen 
years old. is reasonably good. It was 
laid by Mr. Wood, sen., the father of 
the thatcher shown in your photo- 
graph. — HASTWELL GRAYSON, 
Monkery Farm, Great Milton, Oxford- 
shire 


QUOITS IN THE NOR'H 
RIDING 


- Strr,—Apropos of your corresponde:.ce 


about the playing of quoits, I saw ¢ is 
game played at Thornton-le-Moor, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, as “e- 
cently as the summer of 1946, anc so 
far as I know it is still played thee. 
—Joun Wittiamson, Beech Vir, 
Kirk Langley, near Derby. 
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“\HE jeep made an important contribution 
towards victory in the war and it is sur- 
prising that it has not been adapted to 

I In the Italian campaign it was invalu- 

a and the maintenance of forward units 

\ 1 have been well-nigh impossible during 

t vinter months in the mountainous terrain 

nor-h of Florence without it. The jeep produces 

¢ ¢ t power at low road speeds, can retain trac- 


ti»: in very deep mud, and climb practically 
ai gradient; these capabilities, combined with 
it. .andiness and ease ‘of operation, would 
al ar to make it the ideal vehicle for farm 
wand on large estates. 

rhe jeep is now being built in the U.S.A. 
wi.) light-truck and estate-wagon bodies, but 
the.» are unobtainable in this country at 


pres ut; but reconditioned and modified ex- 
Ari.y jeeps are now available here, and recently 
I cc: ried out a series of tests on one, fitted with 
an state-wagon body, before it was delivered . 
to (> purchaser by the firm responsible for its 
modification and distribution; John Burleigh 
Auto nobiles, Ltd., of Astead Mews, Kensington. 


t may be considered that testing the car 
is unnecessary Owing to its proved success under 
such widely varied conditions during the war, 
but certain of the modifications carried out have 


» altercd the weight distribution. It was possible 


therefore that the car’s characteristics might 


) have been altered. During the war most people 
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regarded the jeep as expendable, and I was 
interested to see whether it would seem such an 
outstanding vehicle when driven with less ruth- 
lessness, and with regard for its length of life. 
The modifications carried out consist of 
a lengthening of the chassis frame to give 
greater passenger- and luggage-space, and 
moving the petrol tank to the rear from its 
normal position under the driving seat. The 
utility body fitted follows the constructional 
lines usually employed on such bodies. Three 
doors are fitted, one to each side of the front 
compartment, and one on the near-side of the 
rear compartment. In addition, the tail-board 
opens completely, facilitating the on- and off- 
loading of luggage or goods. The two rear 
seats can be removed, making the luggage- 
carrying capacity at least equal to that of the 
average small van. The spgce actually available 
is 70 cubic feet. Wisely, in my opinion, no 
effort has been made to alter or embellish the 
utilitarian lay-out of the jeep, with the exception 
that seats of better contour and comfort have 
been fitted. Readers with personal experience 
of the war-time jeep will remember the rock-like 
consistency of the upholstery on most examples. 
The engine is a side-valve four-cylinder of 
2,200 c.c., and develops 60 brake-horse-power 
at 4,000 r.p.m. With a total car-weight of 
25 cwt., in conjunction with the widely spaced 
alternative gear ratios, giving a total of six 
gears, it is clear that the low-speed pulling 
should be exceptional. Two trains of gears are 
provided, one high and one low, which can be 
selected by a small lever protruding through the 


TI STUDEBAKER. The curved rear lights, exceptionally large luggage-boot, and 
small road wheels are noticeable features 


floor near the normal gear-lever. The ratios are 
as follows : High, 4.88 to 1, 7.58 to 1, 12.98 to 1; 
low, 9.475 to 1, 14.92 to 1, 25.57 to 1. With 
the low bottom gear it is easily possible for the 
car to pull itself out of deep mud, either 
on the level or on severe gradients. For normal 
use on the roads the car may be driven with 
only the rear wheels driving, but when crossing 
fields or pulling heavy loads from awkward 
positions movement of a lever engages all four 
wheels. With the low bottom gear and four- 
wheel-drive in use it is practically impossible to 
find conditions capable 
of stopping the car. 

As the engine and 
the complete car are 
laid out to give the best 
possible pulling power 
at low speeds one does 
not expect, nor with a 
car built for this purpose 
would it be wise to wish, 
anything sensational in 
the performance. <A 
maximum speed of 60. 
m.p.h. is obtainable, 
allied to a petrol con- 
sumption figure of 20 
m.p.g. The degree of 
quiet is reasonable, and 
does not seem to have 
been affected by conver- 
sion of the car to closed 
bodywork. The body 
itself was free of any 
unusual noise or flexion, which indicates that 
the body mountings had been worked out to 
avoid points of torsional strain. For use as a 
utility vehicle on farms, estates, or in the country 
generally, the converted jeep appears to have 
much to recommend it, and, under present- 
day conditions, the price of £550 cannot be 
described as expensive. 

* * * 

In the issue of December 19, 1947, while 
discussing problems of export, I mentioned 
that there was a very strong school of thought 
which considered that mediuni-sized cars were 
better suitetl to the markets of the world than 
were slavish imitations of the overgrown 
American car. That this opinion is shared by 
some in the U.S.A. is clear from the production 
by the Studebaker company of a relatively 
small car. It has already appeared in fairly 
large numbers on the Continent, but, owing to 
import regulations, there are only a handful in 
Britain. I recently had a short run on one of 
these cars through the courtesy of a friend at 
the American Embassy, and found that its per- 
formance characteristics were widely different 
from the usual American car, Some readers may 
have seen one of these models, which are easily 
recognised as Studebakers from the difficulty of 
distinguishing the back of the car from the front. 

The engine is a side-valve six-cylinder with 

capacity of 2,693 c.c. and varies basically 


THE CONVERTED 





from current European and British practice. 
Whereas the average car of similar capacity 
here would rely on a four-cylinder’ engine only, 
no British manufacturer would dream of using 
side-by-side valves nowadays. The engine pro- 
duces 80 brake-horse-power, at 4,000 r.p.m., for 
a total car-weight of 24.6 cwt.; this gives a 
power-to-weight ratio of 3.2 to 1.. It is interesting 
to note that a British car of similar type, the 
Standard Vanguard, which goes into production 
shortly, with an engine capacity just under 
2,000 c.c., gives a figure of 67 brake-horse- 


sented 


JEEP, WITH ROOMY ESTATE-WAGON 
BODYWORK 


power for a total car-weight of 21 cwt.; thus 
achieving the almost identical power/weight ratio 
of 3.19 to 1. In view of the similarity in power/ 
weight ratio and in the frontal area, the perform- 
ance of the two cars should be comparable. 

Although the Studebaker has the imposing 
external appearance one expects in an American 
car, the internal room is not nearly so great as 
usual on a car from the U.S.A. As is now com- 
mon practice on trans-Atlantic vehicles, there 
is a superabundance of external chromium 
plating and internal ornamentation, but the 
finish is not, in my opinion, as good as that of 
an equivalent British car. The gear-lever is 
mounted on the steering-column, and can be 
easily operated without removing the hand from 
the steering wheel. It is veritably finger-light 
in its operation. A bench-type seat is used for 
the front passengers, and for reasonable dis- 
tances it is possible to carry a total of six 
passengers without undue crowding. 

Compared to the average high-powered 
American car the performance is reduced, as 
one would expect from the drastic reduction in 
engine size, but there is ample speed for most 
prospective purchasers. As can be imagined 
from the photograph, the luggage-boot is of 
great size, but is marred somewhat as the spare 
wheel is carried in the same compartment, thus 
requiring the removal of most of the luggage 
should the spare wheel be required. The degree of 
smoothness and silence is what one would expect 


from an American car, and the stability and cornering 
capabilities are above average. 
manufacturers have wisely fitted slightly firmer springing 
to cars intended for export, to counteract previous 
complaints regarding their sponginess and instability. 

Although 80 m.p.h. is claimed for the new Studebaker, 
I would prefer to estimate its speed as between 75 and 80. 
As the car was available for only a limited time and 
mileage, I did not have the opportunity to carry out 
timed or consumption tests. The lines of the car are 
unusual, for the luggage-boot far exceeds the bonnet in 
length. It may be that the manufacturers are considering 
changing to a rear-engine design, and are preparing their 
public for the change in appearance. It has been estimated 
that the Studebaker has the highest sales of any American 
car on the Continent to-day; if this is so, it may be proof 
of the general desire for a medium-sized car in preference 
to the larger American car. 


Since the war American 


* * * 


The panels in the luggage-boot of the Triumph 
Roadster, which I described in the issue of November 14, 
1947, are of Triplex, and not of Perspex. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 





Show and Sale of Pedigree Hereford 
Bulls at Hereford, l6th & 17th Feb, 1948 


Apply Secretary : 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 


3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 
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RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTO. 
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FARMING NOTES 





TAXPAYERS’ 
FARMING 


Fie is the county which shows 


the biggest acreage of land being 

farmed at the taxpayers’ expense. 
The county agricultural executive 
committee has control of 41,000 acres 
all told. I remember seeing some of 
this land in the second year of the war, 
when it was being cropped for the 
first time. Much of it is in odd pieces 
awaiting building development along 
the Southend road, and elsewhere 
affected by urban intrusions. Mr. Les- 
lie was the executive officer in Essex 
then, and it was largely due to his 
enterprise that these awkward pieces 
of derelict land were ploughed and 
cropped. No doubt if building had 
been allowed to go ahead many of 
these plots would by now be parts of 
housing estates. Until private build- 
ing can proceed, I suppose the Essex 
committee must go on farming much 
of this land. I fancy that even under 
the competent direction of the present 
executive officer, Mr. McLees, this is a 
costly enterprise for taxpayers. The 
lay-out and character of the ground 
must make it so. Northumberland has 
26,000 acres under the C.A.E.C. con- 
trol, much of it, I think, hill ground 
that was taken for training purposes 
in the war.. The Kent Committee is 
responsible for 18,000 acres and Nor- 
folk 16,000 acres. Together, East and 
West Sussex have 32,000 acres in com- 
mittee hands. In total the area con- 
cerned in England and Wales is 
474,343 acres, of which 257,000 acres 
are being farmed direct by committees. 
The remainder has been let. I hope it 
is the deliberate policy of the Ministry 
to unload all such requisitioned land 
just as soon as competent farmers can 
be found to take on the business of 
farming it. The taxpayer has so many 
other heavy bills to meet to-day that 
he can certainly not be expected to 
stay in farming a day longer than is 
necessary. We are promised trading 
accounts of these State farms. They 
should be very interesting. 


Falling Profits 


Egg hong economists at 
Wye College, Kent, have pro- 
duced another interesting farm man- 
agement survey giving the financial 
results for 1946 and the previous five 
years for a sample of farms in Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex. My own experi- 
ence is endorsed by the economists’ 
figures, which show that the total 
expenditure per 100 acres increased 
more or less steadily from 1942 to 1946 
by no less than 23.6 per cent. The 
total revenue also increased, but 
irregularly. In the final analysis the 
profit per 100 acres rose from £293 in 
1942 to £343 in 1943, fell to £176 in 
1944, rose again to £230 in 1945, and 
then slumped to only £79 in 1946. 
I know that for me 1947 was a minus 
year, owing almost entirely to the 
light crops of grain and potatoes, 
which, coupled with the continuing 
lack of feeding-stuffs, reduced the farm 
revenue below the expenses, which 
continued at almost exactly the same 
figure as in 1946. Wage rates have 
risen slightly again, but the outgoings 
in overtime were less, owing to the 
light harvest. In the Wye figures 1943 
is shown as the year giving the highest 
percentage profits, 18.2 per cent. This 
was only 4.4. per cent. in 1946. Iam 
interested, too, in the analysis of the 
total farm expenditure, which puts the 
cost of labour at 45.4 per cent. of all 
outgoings in 1946. The revenue per 
£100 spent on labour fell steadily from 
£290 in 1942 to £230 in 1946, that is 
by 20.7 per cent. To those who 
imagine that farming in recent years 
must always have been a highly 
profitable enterprise it will be a revela- 
tion to find in this report that of 63 


farms, 14 showed a loss in 1942, 22 in 
1944, and 26 in 1946. 


Women’s Land Army 
For another two or three years the 
Women’s Land Army will be 
wanted as an essential part of British 
agriculture’s labour force. There are 
now about 26,500 W.L.A. members, 
against 77,000 in 1943. The Minister 
of Agriculture wants to keep the 
W.L.A. at the highest strength that is 
practicable. I doubt whether he is 
setting about the business in the right 
way by disbanding the voluntary 
county committees and voluntary local 
representatives who have given de- 
voted service by looking after the 
interests of the girls placed on isolated 
farms as well as in hostels. The con- 
ditions of service are to remain sub- 
stantially the same, but the Minister 
hopes to improve the conditions of the 
hostels and later on to improve 
slightly the dress. It is not clear what 
Mr. Williams has in mind, but I know 
that the W.L.A. girls want to be 
allowed to keep more of their clothing 
coupons so that they can buy “pret- 
ties’”” for the evenings, when they 
want to look their best. It may be 
asked if it is necessary to continue the 
W.L.A. at all. I think there is sense 
in keeping the organisation going, so 
that those girls from the towns who 
want to take a job on the land, in 
preference to a factory or a shop, can 
be sent to a suitable place where some- 
one responsible will see that they get 
fair treatment. Whether this responsi- 
bility can be fulfilled so well by civil 
servants, as the Minister apparently 
proposes, as by voluntary committee 
members, who were mostly farmers’ 
wives, remains to be seen. 


Potato Acreages 
T is good news that practically the 
whole of the 1,423,000 acres of 
potatoes wanted in 1948 has been 
promised voluntarily by farmers. This 
compares with 1,330,000 acres for the 
United Kingdom total in 1947. Much 
of the credit for speeding up the offer 
of acreages in the counties that were 
lagging behind goes to the N.F.U., 
especially where leading members 
undertook personally to see those who 
had not apparently been very forth- 
coming in their original offers. It is all 
to the good that the N.F.U. should 
undertake this kind of job, where the 
good name of the whole farming com- 
munity is at stake. The N.F.U. hasa 
mandate to resist compulsory crop- 
ping directions, but, however sound 
this principle, we must see that the 
consumer does not go shorter of food 
than necessary. 


Co-operative Grass Drying 
ig is good news that two farmers’ 
co-operative societies, one im 
Cheshire and the other in Wiltshire, 
are making a start on the extension of 
large-scale grass drying for groups of 
farmers. The Cheshire society pro- 
poses to establish plants at Tarporley 
in Cheshire and Hadnall in Shropshire. 
The Wiltshire society will work from 
Melksham and North Somerset. These 
are areas of heavy milk production, 
and there is every reason to hope that 
this service will be as useful to 
farmers in these parts as the Milk 
Marketing Board’s plant at Thorn- 
bury has proved to Gloucestershire 
farmers. It is common sense to locate 
these grass drying plants in the areas 
where grass grows strongly over 4 
long season from April to October. 
Drying lucerne may be a better pro- 
position in the dry eastern coun*iés, 
but there is little prospect yet of 
getting a sufficient acreage grown of 
this drought-resisting plant to justify 
an excursion into commercial dryitg 
there. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE SALE OF 
PITT HOUSE 





Pitt House, Hampstead Heath, 
N.W. The freehold, of more 


‘| “HE Earl of Clarendon has sold 
than 3 acres, is on the Golders Green 


east side was settled by the sale, in 
1930, effected by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutiey and Messrs. Wilsonand Co., 
of nine houses in the Square itself 


P side of the Heath, a few yards fromthe and six houses in Bruton Street, which 
, main road. For many yearsithasbeen was followed by the building on 
; know 1 as Pitt House, in commemora- the Bruton Street corner of the 
4 tion of the fact that, in 1766, William gigantic block since occupied by the 
, Pitt, Earl of Chatham, accepted the Air Ministry. The south side, the site 
j loan vf the house so as to enjoy “the and gardens of Lansdowne House, 
i cool nd invigorating airofthe Heath.” have long since been redeveloped, after 
: Soor afterwards he was stricken by _ their sale by Lord Lansdowne in 1929. 
A the illness which led to his voluntary Lord Rosebery sold No. 38, Berkeley 
t immirement in a small room in the Square, in 1939. It is many years 
" 


h ownership. In 1899 Sir Harold Harms- Company, Limited. William Kent 
r worth (later Lord Rothermere) bought was the architect of the early 18th- 
e it from Mr. S. Figgis, and about ten century house, which adds a great deal 
Ee years afterwards it was sold to Lieut.- of Adam design to its attractiveness. 
rs Col. J. S. Cuninghame. Earlyin 1914, One of the freeholds, No. 19, in 
0 Pitt House once again found a new Berkeley Street, has been sold by 
.- owner, and on June 28, 1923, Messrs. Messrs. Jones, Land, Wootton and 
Hy Knight, Frank & Rutley offered it by Sons, for over £175,000, to clients of 
id auction at Hanover Square, and now Mesers. John D. Wood and Co. 
e for some years it has belonged to the 
1 [i Earl of Clarendon. FROM 1672 
a _ Like scores of other houses HE major changes in this part of 
)- adjacent to the Heath, Pitt House Mayfair began with the building by 
id suffered very severely from enemy John, first Baron Berkeley of Stratton, 
ie action in the last war, and its future is of Berkeley House on the site of Hay 
d problematical. Re-development has Hill Farm in 1672. His widow, about 
been suggested, but town-planning 12 years later, retained John Evelyn 
restrictions. complicate the question. to lay out part of the gardens as 
’ be neenty has at different times building sites. In 1698 Berkeley 
f 7 ve $ wt yg 4 as — a Sensi Square was delimited, and it was about 
4 : | Waa ouse, woo ouse, thirty years before sites on the east 
it and Wildwood. side of the Square were developed. 
a HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE ‘i aon eer John, aoe of Bute, got 
; S the : obert am to design a mansion 
; duntegaien Paesd B aommimrred — that should fill the entire south side of 
6, public affairs, Pitt House is of great the Square. Before the building was 
m historic interest, for during his illness Snished it was sold to the Earl of 
a things went from bad to worse with Shelburne (later Lord Lansdowne). 
. the country. When he ceased to exer- William Pitt, when Prime Minister, 
at cise control over what have been called lived at No. 6 with his brother, the 
to the “heterogeneous elements” of his S°©ODd Earl of Chatham. Lord Clive, 
1k Cabinet, ministers became openly founder of the Indian Empire, lived at 
"i hostile to one another. Townshend ip on eo oa ee, Pg i é 
re “who was much better qualified fora 2 Private canny ae aB cee, ase s ; 
rm comedian than a Chanvellor of the 12g the owner’s name, the Earlof Powis. The Machine you will eventually buy ! 
vn Exchequer, began to show airs and to In May, 1919, Sir Marcus Samuel 
. aim for supremacy.” Notably he (later Lord Bearsted) bought 20 acres 
. imposed duties on various things of the Berkeley estate, including most * 
“a imported into America, among them of Berkeley Square. At the time of the 
25, tea, «hich led to the eventual rupture 1OpY sale ‘the site aren was stated as 
of with ‘hat country. ning auied — ae y ditect lees COMBINE-RECORDER COMBINE-RELEASER BUCKET PLANTS f 
of og were specified as held on direct leases . . 
fy By. TLEY SQUARE CHANGES from the Samuel Estates, Limited, for [Use LAVALOID the Finest Dairy Detergent | 
ng N T a great deal remains residen- 99 years, from Christmas, 1929, at vy — 





top oi Pitt House. It seems that, how- 
ever acute his illness was for a while, 
there was a period during which he 
was ble to get about the Heath and 


since Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
acquired No. 23, Berkeley Square as 
their offices, and, like other leading 
firms who have converted old Town 





PITT HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD HEATH, ONCE THE HOME 
OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM : 


enjoy the advantages then afforded by 
the house and gardens. 


SOME PREVIOUS OWNERS 
N marked contrast to most of the 


chief houses in Hampstead, Pitt 
House has seen many changes of 


: tially of the once fashionable 
3e: cley Square, W. The fate of the 


mansions, they have refrained from 
making any alterations that might 
detract from the original beauty of 
the choice architectural design. Now 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons have sold 
No. 46, Berkeley Square, for use as 
offices by the British Aluminium 


total ground rents of £5,800 a year. 
ARBITER. 








There are many reasons why, during the past 140 years, the good 
gardener has insisted always on SUTTON’S SEEDS. The 
chief reason is QUALITY—the excellence of the Vegetable 
and Flower Crops, the dependability of the Seed, the know- 
ledge that given proper culture .and-suitable conditions the result 


is always sure. Our 1948 Garden Seed Catalogue will be sent 


SUTTON & SONS -Ltd., READING. 





Lp-to-the-Minule’ 


_ free on request. 






MILKING PARLOURS 




















\ Alfa-Laval Company Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex ; 
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The slim silhouette in a check brown and white tweed suit by Simon 
Massey with double-breasted front 





(Right) The full-skirted silhouette on a corduroy coat by Spectator, 
with box-pleats set in at hip level. The colour is a greyed pink 
with round smoke pearl buttons. Both hats by Pissot and Pavy 


Photographs by Country LiFe Studio 


is shown in each collection in one fabric or another; worsted, 

flannel, linen, rayon, printed crépe, taffeta, poult and moiré. 
The shape is basically the same, nipped in at the waist with shoulders 
left unpadded, but skirts vary considerably, both in hem circum- 
ference and in length. Some are a bare eight or nine inches from the 
ground; others, mostly those in wool suiting, are fourteen inches or 
slightly less from the ground. This type of suit is charming on a small 
woman or on a slight, tall girl with long legs, but is not becoming on 
everyone. 

The other basic style has a slender skirt with the same nipped- 
waist look and slim shoulder line. Skirts rarely drop much below 
thirteen inches off the ground on these suits, jackets are generally 
cut away in curves in front and darted on the waistline, pockets and 
hemlines often follow the rounded, bevelled line of the fronts and 
some are double-breasted; others are given a low, long rever and 
fasten with one or two buttons on the natural waistline. 

The full-skirted suit is a very pretty fashion on the right person; 
intensely feminine and likely to be worn a great deal during the 
whole of this year. It has appeared in all the big wholesale collections. 
Jaeger show it in checked suiting and in fine neutral toned tweeds, 
also in some gay plaids making a skirt that is sometimes gored and 
sometimes box-pleated. Dereta’s plain jacket and check skirts are 
immensely wide in circumference and so full of gores that they fall 
in folds over the hips. Dorville make the suit in hopsack rayon 
for summer, in turquoise blue, golden beige, cinnamon, with box- 


"Tes suit with circular skirt and short, cut-away, basqued jacket 


pleated skirts and dear little waisted jackets with brief basques and 
three-quarter cuffed sleeves. Susan Small make it as crisp cocktail 
suits in faille and moiré—black, bottle green or bronze with jewelled 
buttons down the front. These are all clothes that will be in the big 
stores throughout the country during the spring and early part of 
the summer. 

The slim silhouette is shown everywhere, too, but is not as 
spectacular as its full-skirted sister and it is not getting anything 
like the same amount of attention. It is, however, still the best 
buying proposition for the woman with the larger measurements, 
and it is still the suit shown by all the great Mayfair tailors who 
make to measure. There are also any number of slender afternoon 
frocks with hip drapery in soft fluid crépes and jerseys. The suits, 
usually in checked worsted or classic black suiting, show the mid- 
calf-length skirt, either absolutely straight or slightly gored in four 
or six sections, or else cut up in front to a curve, repeating the lines 
of the cut-away jacket. The skirt with the trouser turn-up is also 
featured or a straight skirt with a turn-up to the bottom of te 
jacket. In heavy crépe, rayon jerseys, arid taffeta, afternoon sui’s 
are drawn to the back to a suspicion of a bustle. Mattli show 
téte de Négre jersey frock with crossover drapery on the hips a*: 
a folded apron placed at the back and to wear over it, a short brov 
fur jacket with full triangular godets set in at the back to flute ov 
the curving hips of the dress and accent the tiny waist. The‘ 
collection also contains several charming full-skirted suits—a pe * 

(Continued on page 298) ? 
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for Town or Country 





The POMPOM 
beret in black, 
brown, brush- 
wood, chocolate, cyprus, dark grey, havana, 
light coffee, moonstone, navy or royal, 32/3. 


Regret no approval and postage extra 


if OF SCOTLAND 


DALY AND SONS, LTDO., SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C 2 








A Woman 
with 


a Career 





She is still in the Forces and commissioned ° 
to boot, but without choice as to 
what she shall wear. So when on 
leave she is more particular than 
ever about her appearance. 


She wants something simple yet attrac- 
tively designed, in the fashion yet 
not obtrusively so, cut with distinction 
and finished with care, a coat or 
a Suit that retains her smartness and 
more than maintains her morale. 


Tailored in Kix 
heavy Ulster material, 
this travel coat, with 
ample skirt, fits snugly to 
wast andis finished with 
buttons of unusual shape. 
Storm collar, revers, seams 
an’ pockets are outlined 
wii’ stitching. Available 


- Camel, Navy and 
‘es amedon 


The answer she has discovered is a 


MODEL 


AM"-S ®& GORDON LTD., (Wholesale only) London W.I. 


rom di->viminating Fashion Houses. 





os ceiteannennanell 
Wé&C 


. 
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Navy blue ostrich skin laced shoes with 
a strap running round the heel. Norvic 


grey worsted with a white hat, and a 
navy grosgrain dotted with white, with 
a wide, circular skirt with deep inverted 
pleats at intervals. This jacket is 
short with a double basque cut away 
in curves and tightly fitted over the 
chest, and is worn with a round, white 
piqué crownless cap. Wide-brimmed, 
white summer hats accompany their 
sophisticated dark town dresses. 


IRST styles for beach and high 

summer appeared at the Dorchester 
Hotel at a big combined collection of 
wholesalers who make up Moygashel 
fabrics. A spectacular beach outfit in small- 
patterned print by Londonus had its wide, 
circular skirt that was almost-ankle-length, worn 
over shorts and a brassiére top. A shorter sky 
blue beach skirt by Philips, also gored, buttoned 
over brief white shorts with a stripe matching 
the skirt let in down either side, had a blue 
brassiére that ties in front. A white knee-length 
Jaeger tennis dress, cut with gores in the skirt, 
had the short sleeves cut in one with the bodice 


and slit on top of the arms. #\ one-piece tailored 
beach dress, buttoned down the front, had a 
square neck and underneath were tailored 
shorts and a brassiére for sunbathing. 

Novelties among the day clothes included 
a tailored pale blue coat by Strelitz, belted and 
darted at the waist and with widish sleeves and 
deep pointed revers buttoning high on the 
chest. A fresh navy and white linen frock had 
the white introduced as shilling dots on the deep 
flounce to the gored skirt and on the short cap 


Crépe-soled Brevitts. Pale blue reversed calf 
with punching and (right) chamois yellow, 
saddle-stitched in white 
sleeves. The neckline dipped to a deep V. A 
bold all-over abstract pattern, circles and 
foliage twining and intertwining, made a 
frock for a girl with a round, collarless top 
and a square shoulder yoke edged by a deep 

tuck. This buttoned up the back. 

At a Jaeger pre-view, I saw the wool 
jersey frocks in the super-Utility range that 
sell for between five and six pounds. The 
box-pleated, or circular, skirts are drawn in 


1948 


tightly at the waist by broad, stiff belts faste: 
ing with a buckle. Some have flapped pockets 
to accent the hips and shirt-tops with open 
collars, others round-necked sweater tops 
fastening down the back. Plaid dirndl skirts | 
full and belted with a deep belt reached to about _ 
ten inches from the ground and looked im. 
mensely smart with a bright wool blouse or q_ 
white shirt. Tweed suits in warm tones of 
brown had circular gored skirts and jackets — 
that buttoned up to the throat with a tum. 
down collar. These jackets were left 
unpadded on the shoulders, and sof 
shouldered hip-length jackets were algo 
shown. The problem of country clothes - 
is a very real one for designers of the New 
Look. Very long skirts are out of the 
question. A short jacket is unpractical, a 
long one out of fashion, so we are |!kéely | 
to get a compromise with a skirt modified 
in both length and circumference and| 
a jacket that is a little longer. i 
P. Joyce REYNOLDS, 


> =_ 


Peach pink suéde wedges to wear with a 
housecoat or slacks. H. & M. Rayne 











CROSSWORD No. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 10, 
939, Country LiFe, 12. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 13 

first post on the morning of Thursday, February 12, 1948. 


(in a closed envelope) 


must reach “Crossword No. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


939 


ACROSS 
1 and 3. Brambling’s alias (4, 2, 3, 5) 
9. Naval victory (4) 
He cuts once (anagr.) (10) 
One of the fair nine (5) 
. “Goneril, our born, speak first.” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
15. Propellant (3) 





i! 
ENGLAND... 


pane is not 
every man’s folly : 
it is some folk’s 
wisdom. And good 
fishermen are usually 
good smokers who 
are sufficient unto 
themselves providing 
pouch or case is well 
filled with Balkan 
Sobranie. That float 
may never bob, there 
may be never a sug- 
gestion of a rise, yet 
the angler who 
smokes pure Turkish 
has had a good day; 


he is that modern : 
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18. Upright (5) 
8 . What is the miser up to? 
change (9) 
. Dangerous to leave lying about (6, 3) 
. West coast firth (5 
. Is this land full of wrath? (3) 
. Vinegarish (6) 
. Part of the Faerie Queene’s make-up (5) 
. It might appropriately be beaten when 
is nearly ready (10) , 
. The one it should give on 9 across is a 
grammatical (4) 
34 and 35. The activities of a well-meaning pers 


(4, 3, 3, 4) 
DOWN 
. Did*%she observe Ember Days? (10) 
. One who comes from the same starting pol 
but by a different line (10) ‘ 
. What Worcestershire cricket once needed 4 
got (9) 


Deception, for 


. To break them will probably be fatal (5) 
. “I heard the water lapping on the crags 
‘And the long ripple washing in the 


1 
2 
4 
> Take one from the pack (5) 
7 


—Tennyson \' 

. A Holbein, perhaps (4) 
. What to do with those that are agitate 

while nothing comes in (6) J 
. A personal affair (3) 
. It was forty days originally (10) 
. Full of good will (10) 
. Not an orderly proceeding, just the oppe 


. Exclusive (6) 
. Animal and female (3) 








Name 


. Here is the calf, Inigo ! (5) 
. This rose is a double one (5) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


. What makes kids lose grip (4) 
. “Ye distant spires, ye antique towers” 





‘That crown the watery glade” (4) 





a) 


SOBRANIE L'2 LONDON. ECi) 











SOLUTION TO No. 938. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 30, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1 and 5, Bread and butter; 9, Industry; 10, Oberon; 

11, Hardship; 13, Wraith; 14, Dot; 16, Cellar; 19, Postman; 20, Louvre; 
21, Ass; 26, Potash; 27, Saturate; 28, Enamel; 29, Bowsprit; 30 and 
31, Senior wrangler. 
WN.—1, Bright; 2, Elders; 3, Desist; 4, Nereid; 6, Unburden; 

7, Terrible; 8, Ranchers; 12, Poetess; 15 and 16, Toecap; 17, Slippers; 
18, Quatrain; 19, Prospero; 22, Savour; 23, Hudson; 24, Barrel; 25, Setter. 


The winner of Crossword No. 937% 
Miss H. M. Fishwick, 
The Moorings, 
Sandown, 
Isle of Wight. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, b2 en! 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated co dia” 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. . ; 
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